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teenth century. They form a contri- 
bution very much worth while to our 
knowledge of the early days, for the 
author, instead of generalizing upon a 
quotation dealing with a certain local- 
ity, as some other writers have done, 
has made a wide and thorough search 
and found that practice concerning 
admission of girls to school and simi- 
lar matters varied greatly in different 
localities, even sometimes in the same 
colony, and often changed much in a 
short time. He deals extensively with 
the remarkable rise of ‘female semi- 
naries’ a hundred years ago and later 
and the entrance of women into 


teaching.’? 
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IMPROVING EDUCATION THROUGH 
DISCUSSION GROUPS' 


By FRANCIS L. BACON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Pubic education to-day in America faces 
a more interesting and challenging future 
than ever before. At last, there seems to 
be the promise that all may participate in 
some form of educational activity, not only 
through the elementary grades, but through- 
out the years of the secondary-school, and 
beyond into programs of adult education. 
Never before have there been so many chil- 
Adult education has this 
year risen to an astounding degree of activ- 
ity. It is probably no over-statement to 
affirm that this summer will see a record 
attendance of teachers in summer school. 

Much of the inerease in school attendance 
in adult participation is based upon a new 
set of factors or a new combination of old 
elements, and these have recently spurred 
on to surprising extent a reorganization of 
education that prior to the past six years 
had been quite slowly under way. 

The rush of educational activity now 
upon us amid the turbulent uncertainty of 
a world of confused political, social and 
economie practices has brought a new reali- 
zation of problems and difficulties; and in- 
creased emphasis upon the need of under- 
standing what is happening; a renewed 
desire to find solutions and to discover 
better ways. 


dren in school. 


Changing conditions of recent years have 


' Address before Section B, General Session, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, Detroit, Michigan, 
June 29, 1937, 


brought individuals much closer together 
and emphasized more than ever before the 
importance of cooperative endeavor. New 
recognition is given to the fact that indi- 
viduals are dependent upon one another 
and upon social movements that are beyond 
their control as individuals—movements 
that can be directed only by organized 
group effort. Although the conditions of 
modern life have brought individuals closer 
together and made them more interdepend- 
ent, the logical unity of thought and pur- 
pose so essential to the greatest progress 
has by no means resulted. This is particu- 
larly true in regard to education, in spite 
of the fact that the crisis of the past few 
years has brought home to the profession 
many hard lessons in the value of coopera- 
tion. 

It can not be too strongly urged that our 
profession should give attention to the im- 
perative need for a cooperative study of our 
educational problems, not only in their 
peculiar educational significance, but more 
particularly in their relations to all the 
activities of everyday living. A common 
understanding, a general appreciation, will 
obviously rest upon a wide participation of 
our membership in the solution of problems. 
The profession needs especially to attack 
specific problems on a general front, to 
share experiences while so doing and to pool 
the results for final evaluation. 
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Much of our confusion is undoubtedly 
due to the complacency of an established 
routine, or to a satisfaction with what has 
been done, or to the sporadic and fragmen- 
We do not 
definite 


tary character of our efforts. 


concentrate sufficiently upon a 


difficulty. We are too eager to try some- 
thing new; too easily satisfied with some- 


thing half-heartedly attempted, and only 
fractionally realized. We have not been 
skilled in following through. We do not 
complete our swings, or perhaps some of us 
swing too far. The latter probably sug- 
gests one of our largest difficulties or ever- 
present dangers. Our true educational 
problems concern all of us, but the proposed 
solutions are too often created, promoted, 
decided by a few and accepted by the many. 

The real challenge to our professional 
growth, the active opportunity for educa- 
tional progress, lies in a general partici- 
pation in the creation and control of our 
educational program. <A few significant 
problems need selection for a cooperative 
attack. The background of these problems 
ealls for analysis, for study, that basic 
understanding may be established. Then 
follows necessary interpretations, varied, 
contradictory and exhaustive. 

Analysis, understanding, interpretation, 
rest upon adequate discussion, not by a few, 
but by many relatively small, actively par- 
ticipating groups. Discussion will not 
bring conclusive interpretations, satisfac- 
tory understandings, or desirable actions, 
unless it is persistent, controlled, planned, 
continuously held to a specific problem 
until cooperative have been 
reached. This formula of procedure is not 
easily followed or quickly arrived at. Quite 
the contrary, which accounts so often for 
its failure or its inadequacy in the past. 

May we say again that the typical human 
mind is too eager to jump to a new prob- 


agreements 


lem, too easily satisfied with a superficial 
hearing, too ready to follow an insidiously 


clever or dominantly foreeful solution, too 
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willing to accede to the exigencies and de- 
mands of time and space. 

If these things be even partially true, 
there is, apparently, a general need for 
some device which would permit the par- 
ticipation of larger numbers in the formu- 
lation of educational policies, the solution 
of problems and the direction of educa- 
tional movements. Repeated developments 
have pointed to the need for some such de- 
vice in order to make possible cooperative 
action. The following questions suggest 
the important function which such a device 
eould serve: (1) How ean the individuals 
in a given locality help one another in the 
solution of the educational problems which 
are peculiar to their communities? (2) 
How ean the individual teacher or adminis- 
trator keep informed about and evaluate 
new movements in education? (3) How 
ean the individual teacher or administrator 
participate in the direction of new move- 
ments? (4) How is an individual teacher 
or administrator to know when he is con- 
tributing to the solution of those larger 
problems of education which demand the 
attention of the entire profession? (5) 
How can the individual teacher or adminis- 
trator develop the ability to see problems 
of education in the light of both national 
and local needs? (6) How ean the schools 
enlist public understanding and support 
in advance of new undertakings? 

Many attempts have been made in the 
history of our educational development to 
find a solution to these and similar vexing 
questions. All our professional organiza- 
tions and much of our professional litera- 
ture have carried designs suggestive of 
these attempts. These agencies have served 
well enough as partial devices, but they are 
not sufficiently comprehensive or insistently 
immediate or adequately related to indi- 
viduals. Actually they offer but the base 
upon which must be built a more dynamic 
participation of individuals. A more spe- 
cific agency, or smaller participation units, 
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as parts of the larger organizations, are sug- 
vestive possibilities. 

Small, informal groups, usually of ad- 
ministrators, have for years afforded 
examples of the potentiality within small 
discussion groups. These groups have ex- 
isted more by accident than by design, 
often by the chance residence of a dynamic 
personality, giving character and contribu- 
tion resulting in the persistence of the 
group. It is only recently that some of 
these accidental groups have suggested a 
latent power ready to be formulated to a 
general design indicative of wide and effec- 
tive usage. 

A few administrators discovered that 
such groups had been especially effective in 
the personal growth and professional under- 
standing of their participants. Some time 
ago the Department of Secondary School 
Principals appointed a committee which 
gave careful consideration to the possibili- 
ties of the discussion group as a specific 
agency for attacking the problems of the 
profession upon a general basis of wide par- 
ticipation by individuals. This committee 
became so interested that a general pro- 
vram Was soon under way. 

When the committee was beginning to 
foster discussion groups in connection with 
secondary education, many such groups had 
already been attempted, and at least two 
states—California and Pennsylvania—had 
developed systems which were making sig- 
nificant contributions to their programs in 
secondary education. Study or discussion 
groups have long served an important pur- 
pose in the adult education movement, 
Which is closely related to our elementary 
and secondary education. The early re- 
turns of the ecommittee’s work soon proved 
the importance of an attempt to promote 
discussion groups throughout the country 
in the secondary field and to develop ma- 
terial for use as the basis for a coordinated 
Program. The reasons are obvious why the 
secondary field is peculiarly adapted to the 
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growth of small study or discussion groups. 
Many new movements in the field are at- 
tracting considerable interest, which both 
citizens and school people are anxious to 
diseuss in the light of community needs. 
As most adult education is and will con- 
tinue to be especially related to secondary 
education, the secondary schools must play 
a considerable part in the rapidly develop- 
ing program of adult education. Finally, 
there is a general recognition that secon- 
dary schools must develop a new and more 
vital program in order to meet the present- 
day needs of youth. The various activities 
in the field are gradually crystallizing into 
such a program. 

The committee of the secondary princi- 
pals, known as the committee on planning, 
is working toward a coordinated program 
for two kinds of discussion groups: (1) 
Those composed entirely of secondary- 
school teachers and administrators, and (2) 
groups whose personnel includes citizens of 
the community as well as persons engaged 
in the work of the schools. In the develop- 
ment of the movement for organizing dis- 
cussion groups, the committee is working in 
close cooperation with other agencies, such 
as the U. S. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. 

It is the belief of the committee on plan- 
ning that the growth of discussion groups 
and the development of skill in discussion 
techniques are essential to the success of 
many present-day movements in education. 
The progress of new programs of eduea- 
tion is hindered, perhaps more than any 
other reason, because no extensive means 
has been developed to help members of the 
profession clarify their thinking on new 
proposals and apply them to local situa- 
tions. Mastery of the techniques of group 
discussion is important in all phases of 
social life, and participation of greater num- 


bers of individuals in edueational affairs 
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waits upon the formation of groups in 
which all may take part and at the same 
time acquire skill in the techniques of dis- 
cussion. Education can realize its maxi- 
mum development only as the members of 
the profession come to share their common 
problems and aspirations and learn to plan 
and work together on ventures of mutual 
interest. 

Discussion groups are really miniature 
ventures in cooperative education. They 
bring people together who can pool their 
thinking, as occasions arise, to study their 
own situations. Organized discussion, in 
fact, is a new method for winnowing wis- 
dom out of experience. One does not learn 
from experience merely by having experi- 
ences or attain a practical knowledge about 
an activity simply by reading about it. 
Unshared experiences may prove conven- 
tional, biased or morbid. It is necessary to 
see experiences from different points of 
view, in order to show situations in which 
various interests are at stake—interests that 
appeal differently to various individuals. 
This is one of the significant contributions 
of group discussion. Each member of the 
group has his or her special sensitiveness 
to considerations which the others would 
slight or overlook. Together they form a 
little cross-section of the current thought 
on the situation. The necessary give and 
take about the situation sharpens it as a 
picture of human purposes and circum- 
stances from which each participant gains 
elarity and appreciation. Small discussion 
groups have been particularly effective in 
localities where they have been tried in 
helping individuals thresh out the different 
aspects of important issues and in enabling 
members of the groups to help one another 
to think their way through to a sound 
philosophy. 

The committee, already referred to, has 
formulated plans for a coordinated program 
for discussion groups throughout the coun- 
try and hopes to develop the movement to 
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a point where the work will be a significant 
means of dealing effectively with some of 
the acute problems in secondary education. 
Through the interest of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, funds have been made ayail- 
able to finance the coordinated program 
for a two-year period. An office is being 
established in Washington, D. C., at the 
NEA headquarters to extend the work now 
being done at the Chicago office and to give 
particular attention to discussion groups. 
The new office will have a full-time director 
in charge. He will work closely with the 
various agencies with which cooperative 
relationships have already been established. 
Coordinators for discussion groups have 
been appointed in each state, as joint rep- 
resentatives of the secondary-education or- 
ganization in their respective states and of 
the national department. It is the particu- 
lar job of these representatives to help 
create discussion groups, to aid in the 
development of discussion technique and to 
keep groups interested and participating in 
the coordinated program for the entire 
country. 

Material is being developed for use in the 
groups and will be furnished to them with- 
out cost. The report of the committee on 
orientation on the issues and functions of 
secondary education, supplemented by other 
material dealing with timely topics in sec- 
ondary education, will furnish the basic 
material for discussion next year. These 
reports, designed to lay the foundation for 
a program of secondary education adapted 
to present needs and to acquaint both the 
profession and the public with the essentials 
of such a program, is receiving wide study 
and already has given evidence of much in- 
fluence on secondary school leaders. Among 
the values of the reports are: (1) The prin- 
ciples set forth represent the ground-work 
for the necessary program; (2) they form 
a basis for fundamental thinking by the 
profession; (3) they present an abundance 
of problems to challenge research workers 
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to profitable endeavor; (4) they serve to 
stimulate and direct experimentation of the 
soundest kind; (5) they furnish criteria for 
the evaluation of the program of the secon- 
dary school; (6) they give direction to the 
formation of new programs of organiza- 
tion, of administration and of curriculum 
reconstruction ; (7) they make possible the 
preparation of a program of articulation. 
The coordinated program includes an op- 
portunity for groups to make studies of 
certain phases of the report or related 
topies and to forward the results to the 
committee. The official periodical of the 
department will give recognition and en- 
eouragement to the work of the various 
eroups in a special section to be a special 
feature of each number. This section of 
the publieation will contain news items 
about work of the various groups, outlines, 
sources of material, suggested topics, sug- 
vestions in regard to work of leaders and 
discussion methods and other information 
likely to be useful. A report form for 
meetings of discussion groups has been 
developed and will be furnished to groups 
by the committee as a means of keeping in 
close touch with activities in all parts of 
the nation. Sueh a program in which vari- 
ous groups over the country will be work- 
ing on common problems which demand the 
united action of all for solution, as well as 
on problems which are local in character 
and can be solved through the efforts of 
individual groups, should contribute to: 
(1) A wider understanding of the larger 
problems of secondary education and of 
basic prineiples by which they may be 
solved; (2) new experimentation and in- 
vestigation in secondary education; (3) 
immediate as well as ultimate influence on 
school procedures; (4) a sense of solidarity, 
Strength and mutual helpfulness resulting 
from the fact that a large number of groups 
are working at the same time on the same 
problems; (5) greater participation of the 
rank and file of the profession which is 
essential to cooperative endeavor. 
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As a guide in the organization, techniques 
of discussion, use of materials and general 
procedures, the committee is preparing a 
small book entitled ‘‘Talking It Through: 
A Manual for Discussion Groups.’’ This 
volume will be issued early in the school 
year by the National Home Library Foun- 
dation, a non-profit organization. 

Two questions which the committee has 
been called upon to answer frequently in 
regard to the discussion group project are: 
(1) What is the best method for getting 
such a group started? and (2) What is good 
discussion group procedure? These ques- 
tions can best be answered by taking a 
specifie illustration. 

In Middletown—let us say—a group of 
teachers and administrators connected with 
secondary schools come together at the call 
of the state coordinator who is acting as the 
joint representative of the secondary edu- 
cation organization in the state and the na- 
tional department. One of the school build- 
ings is utilized as a meeting place, and the 
topic suggested for discussion is ‘‘New 
Movements in Secondary Education.’’ As 
the group gets under way, this topic will be 
seen only as the general heading, and im- 
mediately the desirability of specific sub- 
topics will be obvious. One of the most 
significant possibilities of the small discus- 
sion group is to concentrate upon specific 
points and to follow them through until 
understanding and conclusions are clear. 
The desirability of prepared outlines and 
directed participation to further this pur- 
pose needs much emphasis. 

Just what method can be followed to 
make the work of the group effective? Ex- 
perience suggests that the informal, demo- 
eratie procedure which preserves order and 
purpose is the most effective. Much de- 
pends on the leader, but spontaneous inter- 
est on the part of all members is equally 
important. The group should not stand 
on ceremony or formality. 

It is not to be expected that the leader 
will be an authority on all the movements 
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and new developments in secondary educa- 
tion. More likely he will be a learner along 
with the other members. He will, how- 
ever, introduce the topic; he will, perhaps, 
comment briefly on some of the movements 
with which he is intimately acquainted; or 
he may ask members to tell what they know 
about new developments in secondary edu- 
cation—it is usual to expect some reading 
by members previous to meetings; he may 
then lead by offering pertinent questions 
for discussion. 

Soon comments and direct questions focus 
attention on some of the significant move- 
ments in secondary education. Interest 
awakens. Thought is clarified in the give 
and take of discussion—the process becomes 
not a mere rambling interchange of ideas, 
but a movement of ideas in purposed direc- 
tion. The group makes an attempt to call 
out into the open all the thoughts that have 
a bearing upon some movement or issue or 
problem related to the movement, and, by 
critical analysis, to sift these thoughts and 
rearrange the resultant judgments so that 
some manner of cooperative action may be 
achieved. 

What will be accomplished during the 
first meeting depends, of course, upon a 
number of things. Perhaps the group will 
become interested in some movement which 
has a direct bearing on some local issue or 
problem and will select it as the topic for 
the second meeting. <A schedule of discus- 
sion meetings may be adopted and lists of 
topics selected which will contribute to the 
coordinated national program and be of 
most significance in dealing with local situ- 
ations. The leader and members agree on 
what to read and discuss at each successive 
meeting. Material is secured from the com- 
mittee for use as a basis for dealing with 
the central theme for the year, ‘‘ New Move- 
ments in Secondary Education,’’ and in re- 
lating the new developments to local situ- 

Among the new developments 
will be studied in the light of local 


ations. 


which 
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problems will be: The new program for 
secondary schools set forth in the report of 
the committee on orientation ; reports of the 
educational policies commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association on the larger 
problems of education; the cooperative 
study of secondary-school standards; and 
the work of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. By focusing attention on these move- 
ments the group will develop a guiding phi- 
losophy for the solution of local problems. 

After several months the members of the 
group have a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of new movements in educa- 
tion for the country as a whole and a better 
grasp of local problems. By coming to- 
gether in informal discussion they have ob- 
tained an insight into developments which 
they could not have received through read- 
ing or in listening to lectures. 

In time the discussion group in Middle- 
town will have progressed to a point where 
the members will be participating in the 
movements by applying the knowledge to 
their work—experiments will be made, 
group research projects undertaken to find 
out how certain ideas are applicable to local 
situations, and new ways will be found for 
improving the programs of schools. In the 
meantime other groups have been develop- 
ing and working along similar lines in other 
communities. Joint meetings will be held 
with groups in neighboring communities. 
Ideas, outlines, suggestions, and the like, 
will be exchanged among groups. The co- 
operative relationship of the various groups 
with the organization of secondary educa- 
tion in state and national departments will 
serve as a kind of federation of discussion 
groups and provide a truly significant 
means of dealing with problems in educa- 
tion. When the groups make studies or 
arrive at generally approved results, re- 
ports will be made to the committee. As 
the project grows, a sufficient coverage will 
be achieved to be truly significant and from 
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which total reports and compilations can be 
made and published as a highly meaning- 
ful service to secondary education. 

The success of the discussion group will 
depend upon: (1) A simple and well-de- 
fined plan; (2) an earnest and enthusiastic 
leader; (3) intelligent organization and 
operation of the group; (4) a study of vital 
and living problems; (5) a spirit to give 
and take, of activity and receptivity; (6) 
an attractive program adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the group; (7) concentra- 


tion on subject-matter or topics for spe- 
cific action; (8) some central organization 
from which activities may be intelligently 


directed. 

One striking facet about the development 
of study and discussion groups in America 
is that the majority of them have origi- 
nated during the past few years. They 
have proven equally helpful in rural and 
urban sections and under varying condi- 
tions. They seem to be admirably suited to 
the method of our society which has been 
described by Charles A. Beard as ‘‘the 
method of proposal, appeal, discussion and 


resolution, followed by action directed 
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against the crisis in hand.’’ This statement 
might just as appropriately be applied to 
a discussion group as to a description of a 
democratic society. The informal, demo- 
cratic procedure of a discussion group is its 
most outstanding characteristic and the one 
which makes it adaptable to dealing with 
the problems of education under varying 
conditions. In fact, democracy is often de- 
scribed as ‘‘government by discussion.’’’ 
The project of promoting a coordinated 
program for discussion which will extend 
throughout the country, extend the work 
of professional organizations and make pos- 
sible a greater participation in the solution 
of problems, is no Utopian dream. The 
success with which the venture has already 
met has confirmed the belief that it is a 
perfectly practical and feasible project. 
Those who have been connected with the 
project believe that it will continue to grow 
and will come to serve an important pur- 
pose for education in general and not 
merely secondary education and adult edu- 


cation. When that happens, I think we 
shall find a new vitality coming into 
education. 


THE TASK OF DEFINING EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, Jr. 
SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


and PERCY E. DAVIDSON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


'AcED with the task of defining their ob- 
jectives, educators have been overtaken by 
a job for which they are not well prepared. 
An objective is commonly and easily de- 
fined as a desired destination. As such, it 
implies both a starting place and a well- 
mapped road leading to that destination. 

We have no well-defined starting place. 
The educational philosophy of the day lays 
emphasis on the pupil maturing in a socio- 
economic environment. The task of edu- 


cation is to direct that maturation in har- 
mony with that environment. Yet our 
educational psychology commonly contents 
itself with an academic review of text-book 
generalities, rarely mentioning the concrete 
maturing learner; and rare indeed is the 
teacher of youth who has a sharp awareness 
of the concrete social situation in which he 
and his pupils live—an awareness which 
permeates his thinking and influences his 
action. 
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A visit to 
though the 
teachers profess to desire the same out- 


We lack a well-mapped road. 
any dozen classrooms, even 
comes, will quickly prove this statement. 
We might excuse ourselves by recalling that 
between any two points there may be sev- 
eral feasible highways. The honest educa- 
tor, however, will admit that too often he 
does not know which of the roads he has 
chosen, what the advantages of other roads 
may be or how far he is deviating from the 
‘straight line.’’ Many roads we have— 
Progressive Highway, Activity Boulevard, 
Project Avenue, Contract Speedway, Win- 
netka Road, not to mention the Subject- 
Matter Turnpike—but none but the last is 
well mapped, and the system of all com- 
bined is so confusing that many pupils 
spend years traveling through the maze 
without ever reaching the ‘‘desired destina- 
tion.”’ 

A deeper consideration of the meaning 
of our term seems to be in order at this 
Pe inter- 
**policy,’’ 


is often used 
the 


or ‘‘purpose.”’ 


point. ‘‘Objective 


changeably with terms 


‘faim’’ In defining any of 
the synonyms, our chief need is for a real- 
of all the elements— 
starting point, connecting roads and out- 
We that a workable 
educational represents an 


istic view three of 


comes. may say 


objective out- 
come anticipated or hoped for as a result 
of a program that seems capable of realiz- 
ing this outcome. Time is of the essence 
of the definition; the outcome is to be real- 
ized not in the millennium, but within the 
next few decades, during the lifetime of 
those affected by the program. It even- 
tuates, moreover, not in a vacuum, but with 
children in the circumstances of society and 
of educational organization now existing. 
A corollary of this last is that no objective 
is ever final : as conditions change the objec- 
Never- 
theless, it must be specific enough at a given 


tive must be realistically adapted. 


time to entail a definite program without 
imposing it on all children alike or on 
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teachers who work in varying circum. 
stances. 

A consideration of the above definition 
will justify the statement that we are jll- 
prepared for the job that has overtaken us, 
To do it well we need exact knowledge in 
fields where half truths and conjectures are 
our present guideposts. We need expert 
knowledge of the current social scene, both 
as it affects the well-being of all the mem- 
bers of the national community and as it 
imposes on that community obligations to 
the family of nations. This expert knowl- 
edge few educators would care to claim as 
their own. 

We need, secondly, an evaluation of cur- 
rent trends in social development, not only 
to determine whither we are bound, but to 
enable us to judge whether the tendency is 
a good one (for the members of the com- 
munity as a whole) and as such to be en- 
couraged, or a bad one and as such to be 
resisted. Such evaluation requires the very 
matured understanding of those who have 
given years of study to the particular kinds 
of phenomena involved. 

This evaluation, again, seems to imply a 
philosophy of individual and social values 
widely and willingly accepted by the pro- 
fessional educator as well as by the lay 
patron of the schools. In a free country 
it is very doubtful if breadth of acceptance 
of such an outlook can be secured as it can 
under dictatorial régimes, but dissenters 
ean provide wholesome stimulation so long 
as supporters of a philosophy are open- 
minded supporters. At this point our re- 
are meager, for among our 
numbers are those who speak of education 
with authority, whether from the view- 
point of history or of social or psychological 
Such persons as these must 


sources less 


philosophy. 
counsel with practical educators and with 
those who speak with authority in more 
special social fields. 

We need, moreover, a realistic review of 
the educational resources at our command. 
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There is little sense in projecting policies 
beyond reach of our resources. We now 
possess no concise summary of the quality 
of the educational personnel or the degree 
of its effectiveness. The school’s financial 
teclinical and material resources are hardly 
known to those in charge of a single system, 
to say nothing of the resources in the nation 
asa whole. A precise determination of the 
adaptability of our organization to new de- 
mands, within the institutional limits set by 
legal and customary restraints, has yet to 
be evolved. Without such knowledge, how 
can we hope to outline the ends we have in 
view or the means by which they may be 
attained? = Ilere, then, is the particular 
task of the educator within the larger co- 
operative enterprise contemplated. 

Another need is apparent from the con- 
sideration that ideal objectives are never 
attainable, even if they could be formu- 
lated. The straight line between two 
poits is extremely rare outside of geometry 
texts. [lence our objectives must be stated 
in terms of strategy: what progress toward 
an accepted end will the public mind— 


rather, the ruling or effective public mind 
stand for at this or that time and place? 
Once more the educator is in a position, 


irom tested experience, to make his own 
authentic contribution. 

because of the lack of precise and au- 
thoritative research in the fields outlined 
above, the best formulation of objectives in 
the seven cardinal principles 

failed of its intended effect. It is true 
that in substituting the institutional ad- 
Justent of the individual pupil for tradi- 
ional subject-matter values, the principles 
brought about an essential change of em- 
phasis, only now beginning to be truly felt 
i practice. The statements of the prin- 
ciples, however, were so vague that they 


our history 


were able to activate only a drift toward 
‘unctionalism rather than a thorough- 
“ong readjustment of the schools in line 


with the eagerly received and generally 


accepted objectives they set up. 
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Thus, to 
sé © J 
worthy home membership 


choose only one example, 


> was set up 
as an objective of education, with no defini- 
tion of what constituted such membership. 
No guidance was given to help the school 
man evaluate in his teaching such questions 
—vital to worthy home membership—as 
divoree, size of family, family relations, 
employment of the wife, ownership or ren- 
tal of the home or early or late marriage. 
No attempt was made to estimate the public 
acceptability of instruction on courtship, 
intersexual relations or prenatal hygiene. 
No guidance could have been given because 
facts were not well in hand; but the prin- 
ciple failed of its full effect because so 
many teachers were constrained either to 
act on their best guess or avoid the objective 
entirely. 

To this lack of concrete knowledge as a 
basis for procedure we may attribute our 
present unsatisfactory position about half- 
way between the traditionalism of subject- 
matter and the functionalism of the eardi- 
nal principles—yearning for the integrated 
personality while still teaching mathemat- 
ies to morons and foreign languages to the 
economically and culturally impoverished. 

In the almost twenty years since the pub- 
lication of the report of the Committee on 
Reorganization, we have seen major devel- 
opments affecting education : the emergence 
of the child-centered emphasis and the de- 
pression, with its world crisis in economics 
and in polities. 

The new emphasis insists on the child’s 
right to organic normality in his matura- 
tion, imposing on the school a new task of 
supervising his mental and physical health. 
It recognizes youth as an essential phase 
of life instead of merely a preparation for 
life; education is thus viewed as an aid 
and a guide to organie growth, which fol- 
But the 


individual is always living in social rela- 


lows its own processes and laws. 


tionships; our task is to help him adjust to 
those relationships, contribute to them his 
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best efforts and receive from them the great- 
est possible happiness. 

The economic and political upheavals of 
the depression have taught us, in turn, that 
the social order is not a divinely appointed 
thing; that its trends may be wrong and 
must be evaluated and directed; and that 
at this critical period in the history of 
democratic-liberalism, the school has a 
direct obligation to help in the direction of 
democratic evolution—to adjust the social 
relationships to the child, as well as him to 
them. The emphasis first mentioned is only 
a restatement of accepted notions of the 
school’s réle; but the new view of the 
school’s relation to society is more or less 
revolutionary, giving to the school a new 
function in the life of the nation. As yet 
we have only begun to see the significance 
of these changes for all our programs and 
policies, and to redefine our task in these 
Without expert knowledge of new 
facts we can not hope to effect a thorough- 
going redefinition of education in harmony 
with the role it is expected to play in this 
emergent world. 


terms. 


In the light of these newer circumstances 
and acknowledgments, we may now attempt 
a restatement of our definition of an objec- 
tive, and of the task involved in stating 
one so that the desired object may be 
An objective is the picturing of 
a desired, conerete and feasible outcome 
required by the trend of events if our demo- 
cratic ideals are to be safeguarded in peril- 
ous times; it aims at a better kind of living 
for individuals; it takes account of the 
realities of organic growth as indicated by 
scientific knowledge of developmental proc- 


achieved. 
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esses. Hvery objective, when formulated, 
should bear the imprint of these three view. 
points. 

In each of the major fields of social ad- 
justment (health, vocation, citizenship, 
personal relations, family, leisure and cul- 
ture, ete.) recognized scholars have mani- 
fested an unmistakable interest in the 
educational implications of their fields, 
These men are available for the kind of 
cooperative work to which reference js 
being made. Essentially the present thesis 
is that educational goals to-day are so 
momentous that nothing short of the com- 
bined and integrated wisdom of all the 
implicated sciences will serve to define 
them. About the council table, then, with 
those primarily responsible for the direc- 
tion of the national educational program, 
must sit authentic representatives of these 
sciences. 

A program drawn up along these lines 
would have a novel and striking character, 
removed from the categories of academic 
impracticality and dogmatic pronounce- 
ment. It would carry the authority of full 
knowledge rather than that of partially in- 
formed opinion. It would leave the final 
word as to educational procedures with the 
educational group. It would remove objec- 
tives from the realm of vague and unattain- 
able impracticalities. It would enlist the 
support of the teacher, in whose hands 
finally rests the realization of objectives, by 
starting at the point where he actually 
knows himself to be and by indicating the 
road which will lead to a destination he can 
envisage as definite and practically attain- 
able. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WORK OF JUVENILE CENTERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Tue labor correspondent of the London Times 
reports that in the House of Commons on July 
20 the Minister of Labor announced that he had 


decided to adopt the recommendations on the 


provision of meals for juveniles in attendance 
at junior instruction centers made by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Juvenile Employ- 
ment. Legislation will be necessary, and this 
will be introduced at the earliest opportunity. 
The report of the National Advisory Council 
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for England and Wales has been issued, and its 
recommendation is based on the conclusion that 
a certain number of juveniles attending centers 
are undernourished and that they can not derive 
full advantage from instruction without supple- 
mentary nourishment. The problem is most 
pressing in the areas of heavy unemployment. 
It is, the report points out, the function of 
the centers to maintain and improve employ- 
ability, and a large proportion of the instrue- 
tion is devoted to manual work and physical 
training. The council therefore advises that 
milk and biseuits should be provided for all 
juveniles attending centers as a normal accom- 
paniment of their physical education. The 
council is also of the opinion that there are some 
juveniles attending centers for whom milk is not 
enough and for whom meals are desirable if they 
are to profit fully from instruction. It is also 
desirable in certain areas for meals to be avail- 
able for juveniles living at a distance and attend- 
ing centers for two sessions daily. The council 
accordingly recommends that loeal education au- 
thorities for higher edueation should be granted 
powers in relation to junior instruction centers 
similar in scope to those exercised in respect of 
public elementary schools. 

The Council for Seotland also reaches the con- 
clusion that a certain number of juveniles at- 
tending centers are undernourished, and makes 
recommendations regarding the pro- 

meals and of free milk and biscuits 


} 
similar 


for juveniles attending centers. 

Reporting on the working of the instruction 
centers in general, the English Council says that 
in the two years from September, 1934, to 1936, 
the number of centers and classes open increased 
trom 92 to 183. The average daily attendance 
during the week ended September 26, 1934, was 
12.279 and in the corresponding week in 1936 
it was 20,392. This inerease in the number of 
centers is the net inerease over the period and 
reflect all the work that has been 
The improvement in employment 
which has been such a marked feature of the 
last two years has led to the closing of a number 


OL centers, 


does not 


} 


achieved, 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Te Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, according to the Wash- 
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ington Evening Star, has condemned the provi- 
sions of the District of Columbia for the caring 
of underprivileged, delinquent and neglected 
children, and has urged immediate revision of 
the child welfare laws and appropriation of 
more adequate funds for certain phases of the 
child welfare program. It is stated that only 
two cities in the country have a higher average 
of publicly dependent children than Washington. 

Emma O. Lundberg, assistant director of the 
Child Welfare Division, pointed out three diffi- 
culties in the way of efficient functioning of the 
child welfare program in Washington; those 
are: 

Archaic provisions of the law relating to the 
Juvenile Court and to the powers and duties of the 
Board of Public Welfare with reference to child 
care and protection. 

Failure to provide for an adequate staff for the 
child welfare division of the Board of Public 
Welfare. 

Maintenance funds insufficient to provide for 
each child the kind of care needed. 


The report points out that the problems con- 
fronting the child welfare division of the Board 
of Public Welfare and the Juvenile Court are 
substantially the same as they were fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Necessary steps in a revised 
child welfare program summarized as 
follows: 


are 


1. Rehabilitation of homes whenever possible, 
instead of the easier, but from all points of view 
more expensive, maintenance of children away from 
their own homes by public or private agencies. 

2. Adequate funds and maintenance of proper 
standards for public aid to children in their own 
homes. 

3. Provision of adequate relief and service to 
needy families not in the categories for which 
federal funds are provided. 

4. Coordinated planning for the activities of 
private and publie child-caring agencies and insti- 
tutions, so that every child may be assured of the 
kind of care he needs, instead of the care being 
dependent upon the type of provision that happens 
to be available. 

5. A comprehensive program for the care, train- 
ing and protection of the mentally defective, in- 
cluding adequate facilities for care and training, 
both in the District Training School and in special 
classes of the public schools, and provision by the 
Board of Public Welfare for supervision of feeble- 
minded children in the community, including those 
on parole from the District Training School. 
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6. Development of adequate facilities for the 
care and training of colored dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children, especially girls. 

7. Study of the relation of bad housing, demoral- 
izing environment and lack of recreational facili- 
ties to the high dependency and delinquency rates 
among colored children. 

8. Study of the whole problem of illegitimacy; 
inauguration of constructive legal and social mea- 
sures for assistance of unmarried mothers; protec- 
tion of the rights of mother and child; enforcement 
of parental obligations for support, and protection 
of children from the exploitation that results from 
unsupervised placements and transfers of custody. 

9. Enactment of laws regulating transfer of 
guardianship and providing legal and social safe- 
guards for adoption. 

10. Further development of coordinated plan- 
ning and action on a neighborhood or district basis 
for constructive recreational opportunities, whole- 
some neighborhood conditions, and methods of 
early discovery and treatment of problems of child 


neglect and delinquency. 


THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

A STATISTICAL survey of the activities and 
organization of the schools of New York City 
has been published in the form of a statistical 
section of the Thirty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York. This section of the report, which 
covers the school year 1935-1936, was prepared 
by the Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 

The regular day schools, including day ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, industrial 
high schools, day high schools and one special 
school for the deaf, are treated both as a group 
and separately. Statisties concerning the num- 
ber and types of organizations, the size of 
schools and registry by districts are given for the 
day elementary schools and junior high schools 
and for the day elementary schools alone. Mate- 
rial concerning the latter group is more detailed 
and includes such subjects as schedule, size of 
class, pupil promotions, ages of elementary 
school children, rates of progress through the 
grades and classes for mentally and physically 
handicapped pupils. 

The junior high schools, day high schools and 


industrial high schools are also treated indi- 


vidually. Material concerning the first two of 
these is more complete than for the third anq 
includes such subjects as schedules and rate of 
promotion. 

The trends in attendance for the entire group 
of regular day schools over a period of twenty 
years show an increase in average daily register 
of 302,071 or over 37 per cent. The average an- 
nual increase over the twenty-year period has 
been 15,104. From the period of 1915-16 
through the period of the present report, 1935- 
36, there have been three periods in which there 
has been a decrease: 1,711 in 1916-17, 9,355 in 
1917-18 and 6,754 in 1935-36. During the 
period 1935-36 the day schools show an increase 
of 4,063 in average daily register, the industrial 
high schools, 2,383 and the junior high schools, 
3,822, while the day elementary schools show a 
decrease of 17,022. The growth in the junior 
high and high-school grades is accounted for 
mainly by changes in the compulsory education 
law and conditions of unemployment, while the 
decrease in daily register in the elementary 
schools is caused by a lower birth rate and re- 
stricted immigration. 

Other subjects included in the report are com- 
pulsory continuation schools, evening schools, 
extension activities, teaching and supervising 
personnel and expenditures. For the school 
year 1935-36 the total expenditures were $172, 
980,577.34. Of this amount 67.02 per cent. was 
spent for day-school instruction, salaries, text- 
books and supplies; 14.34 per cent. for debt 
service; 6.72 per cent. for fixed charges; £90) 
per cent. for operation of the school plant; 2.19 
per cent. for maintenance of the school plant; 
2.28 per cent. for expenses of general adminis- 
tration; 1.14 per cent. for evening schools, and 
1.41 per cent. for auxiliary agencies, ete. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

In New York a law enacted last spring makes 
safety education compulsory in schools through- 
out the state. 

A three-weeks’ institute on safety held in New 
York City during June and July this summer, 
attended by safety instructors working in the 
publie schools, marks the progress of instruc 
tion in school safety into a definite profession 
with professional standards. It had been found 
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New York City that safety instruction in 
‘ols could not be efficiently carried out as a 
side line by regular grade teachers. A special 
ps of safety instruetors was needed. These 
‘e furnished by the Adult Education Project 
Works Progress Administration. They 
lude women who have been displaced from 
hing jobs in publie and private schools, and 
women trained for teaching who have not 
heen able to get positions in the school system. 
ized as a WPA project of safety educa- 
tion, these instruetors go from school to school 
nd from classroom to classroom, using  stere- 


1 


SCL 


fg 





IQ 


slides and motion pictures and pam- 
to dramatize their instructions. 

The project has been in operation in New 
York for nearly three years, under the sponsor- 
and direction of the Board of Education. 

rd has laid down as a fundamental rule 
nstruction must be positive and not nega- 

e, that it must teach children what to do in- 

warning them by horrible examples 
nst doing what they should not do. 

Behind 
study of the records of accidents to school 
ccidents oceur, and then there are devised meth- 

liminating these aceidents. In the school 

tself accidents oeeur most frequently in gym- 
ns, and next in order of frequency, on 
stairs and in corridors and finally in vocational 
shops and in classrooms. On the streets the most 
frequent accidents are due to stealing rides, 


the instruction in the schools lies care- 


irst it is ascertained where and how 


streets and running off the side- 
lly in chase of balls. Accidents and 
fatalities to child roller skaters vary in propor- 


plaving in the 
- 
al 


weather favorable for that dangerous 
( pastime. 
[he study of accidents to children and how 


to avoid them eovers the hazards of the home, 
and the play areas. It is 

ted to school months, but covers the vaca- 
period as well. During the operation of the 

the instructors visited 26,700 classes in 
They exhibited over 48,000 stere- 
Ophcon slides and over 950 motion pictures and 
‘ly 13,000 poster talks. In all they 
“ave safety instruction to over three and a third 
school children. Since 1934 this 

instruetion has spread from the public 
ls of Manhattan and Brooklyn to the paro- 


] 


€ senool, the streets 


. aa a 
1.446 SC¢hnools. 


y 
PAY 
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chial schools of those boroughs, and has recently 
been extended to the schools of the borough of 
Richmond. It is to be introduced into the 
schools in the borough of Queens this autumn. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


THE second National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadeasting will be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago on November 29, 30 and 
December 1. 

The objectives of this second conference, as 
formulated by a committee, are as follows: 


To provide a national forum where interests con- 
cerned with education by radio can come together 
to exchange ideas and experiences. 

To examine and appraise the situation in Amer- 
ican broadeasting as a background for the con- 
sideration of its present and future public service. 

To examine and appraise the listeners’ interest 
in programs that come under the general classifica- 
tion of public service broadcasting. 

To examine the present and potential resources 
of education through radio. 

To examine and appraise the interest of organ- 
ized education in broadeasting. 

To bring to a large and influential audience the 
findings that may become available from studies 
and researches in the general field of educational 
broadcasting, particularly such studies and re- 
searches as may be conducted by the Federal Radio 


Education Committee. 


In addition to the eighteen organizations 
which sponsored the first conference, the follow- 
ing have been selected to sponsor the second, 
to increase the scope of the social and cultural 
interests which will be represented on a nation- 
wide basis: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American Association of 

Association of University 
Federation of Arts, 
American 


Museums, American 
Women, American Amer- 
ican Library Association, Publie 
Health Association, Music Edueators National 
Conference, National Council of Parent Eduea- 
tion, National Federation of Musie Clubs and 
the National University Extension Association. 

The American broadeasting, an 
evaluation of broadcasting from the point of 
broadeasting 


system of 


view of the listener, educational 
and the future of radio have been selected as 
the topies of the four general sessions. Speeches 
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on these subjects will be made by prominent 
representatives of education, the radio industry 
and the listener, and will be followed by periods 
of open discussion. 

In order to give the conference unity and con- 
tinuity, one person has been designated as leader 
of all the discussions which follow the general 
sessions. Dr. Lyman Bryson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has accepted this 
responsibility. 

Each afternoon will be devoted to section 
meetings in which specialists in the various fields 
covered in the general sessions will discuss spe- 


At the 
banquet on the second evening, the speakers will 


cific aspects of each of these topies. 


discuss the international significance of radio. 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, will again act as 
conference chairman. Dr. C. S. Marsh, vice- 
president of the council, is the executive seere- 
tary, and his office at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the headquarters for prepara- 
tions for the conference. Carl Milam, secretary 
of the American Library Association, is chair- 
man of the Chicago Committee on Arrangements. 
Those who are interested in the maximum con- 
tribution of broadcasting to educational and eul- 
tural development are invited to participate in 


the conference. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Tue Board of Regents recently announced that 

it had effected a reorganization of the personnel 

the New York State Education 

Department. This was done after months of 

study and discussion, and with the advice of 

officials of the department and members of the 
staff of the Inquiry into the Character and 

Cost of Public Edueation. 

the 


into 


and work of 


The organization is 
the work of the 
fields, roughly 


based upon division of 


department three major 
described as the field of public education, the 
field of higher and professional education, and 
the field of those relationships involving matters 
of finance and administration. 

The organization is a line organization and, 
under the Board of Regents, the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner of Education, an 
associate commissioner is placed at the head of 


each of the three fields. Under one of these 
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associate commissioners is placed an assistant 
commissioner for instructional supervision, an 
assistant commissioner for teacher education and 
an assistant commissioner for vocational and 
education. There is no materia] 
change in the personnel or work in the fields 
under the direct supervision of the assistant 
commissioner for teacher education and _ the 
assistant commissioner for vocational and exten- 
sion education. However, under the assistant 
commissioner for instructional supervision js 
combined all the work of instructional super- 
both the secondary and elementary 


extension 


vision in 
fields. 
Under another associate 
placed the assistant commissioner for higher 
and professional education, and in this field 
there is no material change in the personnel 


commissioner _ js 


or work. 

Under the other associate commissioner is 
placed the assistant commissioner for finance 
and the assistant commissioner for personnel 
and public relations, the latter of which in- 
cludes in a general way the work formerly ad- 
ministered by the assistant commissioner for 
administration. To this associate commissioner 
has also been assigned the assistant commisioner 
for vocational and extension education and the 
work included in that field. 

There has also been created the position of 
assistant commissioner for research, and it is 
the purpose and intent of the regents greatly 
to develop and extend this field of work. 

This reorganization has been accomplished 
almost entirely by merely transferring and re- 
grouping former divisions and bureaus, and 
without any material change in rank or per- 
sonnel. A chart has been prepared showing 
clearly the new organization and the lines of 
administration and authority. 

Dr. George M. Wiley has been appointed asso- 
ciate commissioner and acting assistant commis- 
sioner for instructional supervision. Dr. Harlan 
H. Horner has been appointed associate commis- 
sioner and acting assistant commissioner for 
higher and professional education. Dr. Lewis 
A. Wilson has been appointed associate commis- 
sioner and acting assistant commissioner for 
vocational and extension education. Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison has been appointed assistant 
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commissioner for research. Dr. Lloyd L. Cheney 
has been appointed assistant commissioner for 
personnel and public relations. Dr. Hermann 
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Cooper will remain assistant commissioner for 
teacher education and Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, 
assistant commissioner for finance. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Lorp Eustace Percy, member of Parliament 
and from 1924 to 1929 president of the British 
Board of Edueation, has been appointed rector 
of King’s College, Neweastle, England. 


Tur Rev. Dr. ALGERNON STANLEY WALKER, 
since 1923 professor of history at the University 
of Kings College, Halifax, was elected presi- 
dent of the university on August 12. He sue- 
ceeds Dr. A. H. Moore, who resigned last May. 

Dr. M. L. Jacks has resigned as head master 
of the Mill Hill School, England, to become di- 
rector of the department of education at the 
University of Oxford. 

Dr. JAMES FitzJAMES Durr, since 1932 Sarah 
Fielden professor of education and director of 
the department of edueation of the University 
of Manchester, England, has been appointed 
warden of the Durham Colleges. 


ACCORDING to the daily press, Paul V. MeNutt, 
high commissioner to the Philippines, expects to 
relinquish his post at Manila and to return to 
Indiana by next May or June. It is said that the 
presideney of Indiana University will be offered 
to him. Herman B. Wells, dean of the School 
of Business Administration, has been serving as 
acting president sinee the retirement of Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Bryan several months ago. 


Dr. Marcaret KiEty, director and principal 
of the Bridgeport Normal Sehool, Conn., has 
been appointed dean of the newly established 
Queens College, New York City. Other ap- 
pointments inelude Dr. Emory Holloway, head 
of the department of English at Adelphi Col- 
lege, as assoeiate professor of English, and Dr. 
Martin Sommerfeld, professor of German at 
Smith College, as associate professor of Ger- 

As already reported in ScHooL AnD So- 
cieTY, Dr. Paul Klapper, formerly dean of the 
School of Edueation of the College of the City 
of New York, was appointed president of the 
college on May 25. 


[lenny M. Warriexp, president of the Balti- 
more County Board of Edueation, has resigned. 


man. 


He took this action as a protest against a bill 
passed by the 1937 Legislature, which authorized 
appropriation of county funds for publie bus 
transportation of private and parochial school 
pupils. 


Dr. EpytuHe P. Hersuey, director of the child 
health and maternity divisions of the Texas 
State Health Department, has been appointed to 
the staff of the division of maternal and child 
health in the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor to make a special study 
of facilities for maternal care. Dr. Hershey was 
formerly director of school health in the Dallas 
school system. 


Dr. Matrueus Kast, professor of economies 
at the University of Montana, has been named 
head of the department of economies in the 
School of Education, Duquesne University. 


Dr. WILLIAM T. FRiERSON, formerly assistant 
professor of English at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, has been appointed to a similar 
position at the University of Alabama. 


Dr. Greorce L. Birp has been appointed assis- 
tant professor in the School of Journalism at 
Syracuse University. He is now engaged in 
sociological research with the government. Pre- 
viously he had taught journalism at the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, DePauw University and 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. WituiAM A. Paton, professor of eco- 
nomies and accounting at the University of 
Michigan, will be visiting professor of account- 
ing on the Flood Foundation at the University 
of California. during the next academic year. 


Dr. GERHARDT TINTNER, of the Cowles Insti- 
tute, Colorado Springs, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of mathematics and economics 
at the Iowa State College. As a Rockefeller 
fellow, Dr. Tintner has worked at the London 
School of Economies and at various American 
universities. 


ACCORDING to the daily press, Dr. William O. 
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Douglas, professor of law at Yale University, is 
expected to be named chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission when Dr. James 
M. Landis retires on September 1 to become 
dean of the Harvard Law School. Dr. Douglas 
was given leave of absence from the university 
in January, 1936, when he became a member of 
the commission. 

RECIPIENTS of the Coronation Medal at the 
University of Montreal included deans of vari- 
ous faculties and heads of associated schools. 
Those who received the medals include Edouard 
Montpetit, general secretary; the Rev. Emile 
Chartier, vice-rector; the Rev. R. Lesieur, dean 
of the Faculty of Theology; the Rev. Ceslas 
Forest, dean of the Faculty of Philosophy; Dr. 
Telesphore Pariseau, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine; Dr. Eudore Dubeau, dean of the Fae- 
ulty of Dentistry; Professor A. Leveille, dean 
of the Faculty of Sciences; Professor Eugene 
Lapierre, head of the Conservatoire de Musique; 
Henry Laureys, director of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales, and the Rev. Sister Morin, 
Nazareth Institute. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE conferred the degree of 
doctor of humanities on Dr. Francis L. Bacon 
at the June graduation ceremonies. The citation 
recognized Dr. Bacon’s work in publie secondary 
schools as principal of the Meriden, Conn., High 
School, as head master of the Newton, Mass., 
Classical High School and as superintendent of 
the Evanston Township, IIl., secondary schools; 
also as chairman of the National Committee on 
Planning and as a former president of the Na- 
tional Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Dr. ANDREW Keoan, librarian and Sterling 
professor of bibliography at Yale University, 
received the degree of doctor of letters at the 
commencement on August 13 of the Middlebury 
College Bread Loaf School of English. 

Dr. Paut Monroe, president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, was deco- 
rated on August 11 with the Second Order of 
the Sacred Treasure of Japan, in appreciation 
of his services in connection with the meeting 
that was recently held in Tokyo. 

Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by the United States Embassy at Santiago, 


Chile, on August 9. 
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Dr. R. B. von KietnSmip, president of the 
University of Southern California, arrived jp 
Sydney, Australia, on August 7. While there he 
planned to take up arrangements for the regular 
exchange of professors and students between the 
Universities of Sydney and Melbourne and the 
University of Southern California. 


Dr. LILLIEN JANE MARTIN, emeritus professor 
of psychology at Stanford University, has sailed 
for Guatemala, where she will study the Mayan 


ruins. Dr. Martin now is eighty-six years old. 


Dr. Boyp H. Bone, professor of education at 
the Ohio State University, delivered the com- 
mencement address of the summer session at the 
University of Kentucky on August 20. 


Dr. Francis W. SHEPARDSON died on August 
10 at the age of seventy-four years. From 1892 
to 1917 he was connected with the University of 
Chicago, and from 1917 to 1921 was state di- 
rector of registration and education and chair- 
man of the Illinois State Board of vocational 
education. 


Dr. Mark E. PENNEY, director of the Illinois 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
from 1924 to 1930 president of the James Milli- 
kan University, died on August 13 at the age of 
fifty-six years. 


Dr. I. Harvey BrumBauGn, from 1911 to 
1923 president of Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa., died on August 9. He was _ sixty-seven 
years old. 


Dr. Kitts CAMPBELL, research professor of 
English at the University of Texas, died on 
August 8 at the age of sixty-five years. 


Dr. JoHN W. Cravens, for forty-one years 
registrar of Indiana University, died on August 
10 at the age of seventy-two years. He retired 
in 1936 with the title of secretary emeritus. 


Dr. Francis L. ScHREINER, for the past filty- 
eight years a member of the faculty of Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, N. J., died on 
August 7, aged seventy-six years. 


Dr. Rosert ReEIscHAVER, lecturer at the 
School of Publie and International Affairs at 
Princeton University, was killed as the result 
of Chinese and Japanese fighting at Shanghai 
on August 14. Dr. Reischauer was conducting 
a tour of American students through the Orient 
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at the time of his death. He was thirty-one 
years old. 

Tur Gothie chapel of the University of Chi- 
cavo, built in 1928, for which John D. Rocke- 
feller gave $1,800,000, has been named in his 


reel 

Tue University of Denver is the recipient of 
a gift of $100,000 from the estate of the late 
John Good, an early Colorado pioneer. It was 
presented to the Board of Trustees by Mrs. Lo 
Raine Good Kent, widow of John E. Good, in 
memory of her father-in-law, John Good. 


THERE will be erected at New London, Texas, 

a high-school building with no dead air space 
wider any portion of the building, to replace 
the strueture destroyed on March 18 when an 
accumulation of natural gas in the basement was 
enited. The building, whieh will be constructed 
cost of $300,000, will be E-shaped and of 


Spanish design. 


GOVERNOR GRAVES, of Alabama, has announced 
that the revenue of the state will permit the 
opening of the schools for full time during the 
coming year. The grammar schools will be open 

y seven full months and all high schools for 

full Additional revenues have 

been provided for the publie schools through a 

two per cent. sales tax estimated to bring in 

trom $2,000,000 to $4,000,000, passed by an ex- 

of the State Legislature 

which made the tax effeetive on Mareh 1. School 

finances were inereased also by additional allot- 
ments to the edueational trust fund. 


months. 
session 


raordinary 


AccoRDING to a survey of private schools by 


N. W. Ayer and Son, reports from representa- 
tive schools in all parts of the country indicate 
that 93 per eent. of the schools expect to enroll 


‘many or more pupils than last year, and the 
number of schools which expect a full enrol- 
ment this year is much larger than a year ago. 
survey conducted among private 
calups now in session shows that the enrolment 

ll per cent. higher this year than last, which 
was 15 per cent. higher than that of 1935. Many 
of the eamps reporting had capacity enrolments 


} 


\ similar 


oth this year and last. 
Tike trustees of Barnard College have adapted 
program submitted by Dean Virginia C. 
(ildersleeve which involves raising $4,250,000 
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for building and scholastic development. The 
intention is to buy land now used for tennis 
courts, extending from 119th Street to 120th 
Street between Riverside Drive and Claremont 
Avenue, and to erect a college building. The 
project, with sufficient endowment for mainte- 
nance, would cost $2,000,000. Half the sum is 
to be raised for the endowment of new scholar- 
ships and another $1,000,000 for extending and 
strengthening educational facilities. The re- 
maining $250,000 is to be used to endow fellow- 
ships, for visiting professors and for other col- 
lege needs. Besides this land and the building 
to be erected on it, with endowment for its up- 
keep, the college will plan to secure also ad- 
ditional endowment for scholarships and for 
instruction, so that it may strengthen its teach- 
ing at various points, especially in the subjects 
which have been so changed and developed in 
recent years, such as economies, sociology, gov- 
ernment and psychology and in the compara- 
tively new departments of fine arts and musie. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and beneficiary aid amount- 
ing to $319,053 were granted to 713 under- 
graduates by Yale University during the last 
academie year. Additional awards to graduate 
and professional school students together with 
supplementary employment assistance granted 
to needy students by the university amount to 
approximately $1,050,000. The recipients of 
scholarships at Yale come from all sections of 
the country, the Territory of Hawaii, Brazil, 
Canal Zone, China, Cuba, Greece, Italy, Mexico 
and Syria. This distribution closely approaches 
the national representation to be found in the 
entire university student body. Connecticut with 
266 representatives has the largest number of 
students at Yale holding scholarships, and is fol- 
lowed by New York with 111. Following in sue- 
cession are New Jersey, 54; Massachusetts, 50; 
Ohio, 40; Pennsylvania, 26; Illinois, 21; Colo- 
rado, 11; Maryland, Michigan and Missouri, 10 
ach; California, 9; Minnesota and Virginia, 8 
each; Indiana and Washington, D. C., 7 each; 
Tennessee, 5; Nebraska, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin, 4 each; Hawaii, Kansas, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire and West Virginia, 3 each; Ala- 
bama, China, Cuba, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Vermont, 2 each; Arizona, Brazil, Canal 
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Zone, Greece, Italy, Louisiana, Maine, Mexico, 
Syria, Utah and Washington, 1 each. $88,262 
has been distributed in the form of special or 
prize awards to undergraduate students of out- 
standing promise and high scholarship rank. 
THE plan of indefinite tenure for staff mem- 
bers of the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation recommended by Chancellor Frederick M. 
Hunter is in its essentials the one which has 
been in force at the University of Oregon for 
several years. The action of the State Board 
extends the plan to staff members of the other 
five units of the state system—Oregon State 
College, University of Oregon Medical School, 
Oregon Normal School, Eastern Oregon Normal 
School and Southern Oregon Normal School. 
The board has set up two classifications—the 
academic and the non-academic. The academic 
classification includes the teaching faculty and 
administrative of the several institu- 
tions and the state system. Members of the 
academic group of the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor or above may be placed on indefinite 
tenure upon recommendation of the executive 
head of the institution and the chancellor, and 
upon approval by the board. Those of the 
rank of instructor or below are on a yearly 
tenure basis, while new staff members of the 
rank of assistant professor or above may be 
employed on a yearly basis until such time as 
a recommendation for indefinite tenure is made. 


officers 


A pLAN for general examinations in major 
subjects, designed to give the students a broad 
view of their major subject as a unit, has been 
adopted at Connecticut College and will go into 
effect for the class of 1939. Approval of the 
general examination plan has been expressed 
by both faculty and students following a care- 
ful study of its advantages and disadvantages 
by the faculty and a series of discussions spon- 
sored by the student-faculty forum. The ex- 
aminations will not be “comprehensive” in that 
the students will not be required to handle mate- 
rial not covered in the courses. The faculty 
ruling is that the material must be included 
that is covered in at least three courses, or more 
if the departments so decide. Thus the various 
phases of the major subject will be correlated 
isolated sections of 


will not remain as 


separate courses. 


and 


A SUMMARY given in the Journal of the 
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American Medical Association of the annual 
report of the Children’s Bureau of the U, §. 
Department of Labor lists recommendations 
based on activities of the bureau and on the 
increase in its work brought about by the So- 
cial Security Act. Under the heading “Social 
Security for Children,” the report recommends: 
(1) a public welfare program extending through- 
out every state and including provision for 
public assistance for those whose economic needs 
can not be met by private or publie employment; 
(2) assessment of resources for medical care, 
especially care available for mothers and chil- 
dren; (3) study of methods of care for crippled 
children; (4) development of adequate medical 
and social services for blind and deaf children; 
(5) provision for feebleminded, epileptic and 
psychopathie children, and (6) extension of the 
provisions of the maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act to Puerto 
Rico. The report repeats a recommendation 
previously made for an inquiry into maternal 
and infant mortality. Administration of ma- 
ternal and child welfare should be developed 
especially along the following lines, the report 
points out: just distribution of financial re- 
sponsibility, wise leadership from the larger 
units, flexibility of programs and staunch ad- 
herence to the merit system of appointments. 
The report finally urged ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution by the re- 
maining states necessary to put the amendment 
into effect and development of better methods of 
administering the law. 


THE Oxford University Appeal Commitiee 
announces that it has received from the Shell 
Group of Oil Companies a gift of £25,000. 
Earlier contributions to the appeal have included 
two of £100,000 from Lord Nuffield and the 
Rhodes Trustees, respectively. The appeal is 
for £1,000,000, a quarter of which is needed for 
the extension of the Bodleian Library, and an- 
other quarter for the building of new museums 
and laboratories to keep pace with modern teach- 
ing and research. Part of the sum is also neces- 
sary for staffing, equipment and maintenance. 


THE London Publie Libraries Union Cata- 
logue, which is administered by the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee, is part of 
an interchange book-borrowing system for Lon- 


don. It now contains more than 1,328,000 en- 
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tries, and during the year ended October 31 last 
7,653 applications were received for books from 
the constituent libraries; of these applications, 
5,191 were represented in the Union Catalogue. 
Requests for books not available in London were 
passed on to the National Central Library at 
Bloomsbury, which acts as a center for the whole 
interchange system. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that stu- 
dents of law, medicine, economy, commerce and 
the plastic arts at the University of Mexico 
went on strike on August 11, taking possession 
of the university building and allowing no one 
to enter or leave. The students called the strike 
against the faculties for alleged partiality in the 
election of the board of directors for the student 
body. 

A wikELESS dispatch to The New York Times, 
dated from Bogota, Colombia, on August 15, 
states that the strike of students in all secondary 
schools in Bogota which started on August 13 
became a sit-down strike in the streets the fol- 
It blocked all vehicular traffic for 
several hours. The students sat down on ear 
tracks in the principal streets in the center of 


lowing day. 
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the city, allowing transit only to taxis and auto- 
mobiles in which the passengers contributed to 
the strike fund. The strike is against the medi- 
oerity of secondary instruction, which is largely 
in the hands of private institutions that do not 
prepare students for the examinations required 
by the government. The strike is also spreading 
to other state capitals. The students demand the 
abolition of final examinations as a prerequisite 
to a baccalaureate degree and oppose also the 
additional one-year preparatory course required 
of students wishing to enter the universities. 
Several stores were forced to close, many street- 
light globes were smashed and motion picture 
theaters were Strike leaders have 
issued a manifesto condemning such tactics. It 
is reported that if the strike is successful the 
Minister of Edueation, Dario Echandis, may 
resign. It is estimated that official 
supervision of the 517 secondary schools in the 
eountry probably will result in closing 80 per 
cent. as sub-standard. Congress is considering 
a bill to revise examination requirements and to 
establish official inspection of the schools as 
provided in the new constitution. 


invaded. 


proper 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHO IS THE COLLEGE? 

One often hears the college referred to as 
though it were some specific person or group of 
persons, but always the reference is vague, re- 
moved from the components and conceptions 
which make it real. I have heard discussions 
about the relation of the trustees to the college, 
as of one separate entity to another. I have 
often been asked concerning this or that prob- 
lem, “What is the policy of the college?” as 
though eollege policy were something always 
determined by the chief administrative officer 
Some months ago in a discussion of a 
business matter between a trustee committee and 
the officers of one of our fraternities, a fraternity 
member remarked that he felt a divided loyalty 
between the interests of the fraternity and those 
of the college. To this one of the trustees 
queried, “Who is the college?” It was an apt 
and appropriate rebuke. For the college is not 
anything less than its totality or separate from 
its totality. 


alone. 


The college is not the board of trustees nor 
the administrative officers, not the faculty nor 
At least it is not 
Nor is the college 


the alumni nor the students. 
any of these groups alone. 
a campus, a group of buildings, a physical plant. 
The college must be housed, but the housing is 
not the college. One who stays on the ground 
is forcibly reminded that Main Hall is just an 
empty shell during the summer, when it is with- 
out the bright blood stream of students and 
faculty. Equipment also is necessary for a 
college, and above all that most essential equip- 
ment—the library, but the library is not a 
genuine aspect of the real college unless there 
are students, whether freshmen or full profes- 
sors, using its resources. Thus during the sum- 
mer holidays the library may be said to shrink 
to a fraction of itself, for it is no greater than 
the number of books which are open and effee- 
tively employed at any moment. 

Neither is the college a curriculum, a program 
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of study nor even an educational philosophy. It 
is all these together, physical, personal and 
spiritual. It is an environment created by the 
interpenetration of persons and functions de- 
voted unselfishly and with consuming faith to a 
unified ideal. ;, 

If the college is more than its component parts 
so the purposes of the college transcend the spe- 
cial and limited interests of the groups within 
it. In order to discover an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who is the college?” we might consider 


What 


are the functions, the rewards and the responsi- 


for whom or for what the college exists. 


bilities of the groups who make up the college? 
In other words, “Why is the college?” 
Certainly the college does not exist for the 
benefit of the board of trustees; nor is the col- 
lege their property. This body of men and 
women have accepted from their predecessors 
the responsibilities of guarding and preserving 
the institution, not only by the care of its physi- 
cal assets but also by determining, in a broad 
way, the objectives to which these resources shall 
be devoted. Some persons may find it difficult 
to comprehend the rewards that must accrue to 
those who give so generously of their time, their 
energies, their experience and their resources. It 
is obvious that the trustees themselves are in no 
such confusion. No one would accept trustee- 
ship unless he knew the answer to the question, 
“Why is the college?” 


our trustees and their vitalizing relation to the 


The devoted service of 


institution show that they comprehend the col- 
lege as an organic unit to which they are happy 
to relate themselves, even though the college does 
not belong to them nor exist for their material 
profit. 

Nor does the college exist primarily to provide 
employment for the teachers and administrative 
staff. 
adequate to explain their devotion. 
ence of the teacher is not, as some sentimentalists 


The material compensation is searcely 
The experi- 


declare, “a painful and sacrificing devotion to the 
service of youth,” but rather an opportunity to 
do that which gives him the greatest pleasure, 
the deepest satisfactions and the maximum self- 
realization. 

The college does not exist to certify the alumni 
to a social position, nor even to provide them 
with the vicarious satisfactions of the sport page 


in the Sunday paper. The most genuinely at- 
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tached alumni, and the most loyal, are those 
who continue to hold to our demanding philoso- 
phy of growth through a determined and signifi- 
cant personal development. 

The most obvious beneficiary and the apparent 
reason for the existence of the college is the 
student. The physical resources of plant and 
endowment, the energies of the trustees and staff 
provide the student with a conditioned environ- 
ment, with fine traditions, with leadership and 
encouragement, all devoted to his individual 
growth. Yet one can not justify the past and 
present sacrifices and devotion to the develop- 
ment of these individual personalities unless 
their experience develops in them intellectual 
power, emotional sensitiveness, social responsi- 
bilities and a faith in themselves and in men, the 
ultimate benefits of which acerue to the com 
munity, in its broadest sense. The college exists 
then ultimately, I believe, not primarily for those 
who are directly associated with it, its officers 
and its students, but rather for the community 
of men we call society. If our efforts fail to 
develop high ethical principles, faith in the 
democratic ideal and constructive leadership, the 
enterprise will have been largely futile. 

The college is no one of us and no one group 
of us alone, and no part of the structure is effee- 
tive without the others. While there must be, 
of course, differentiation of specific funetion and 
responsibility, we must be subject to each other’s 
influence; our minds must interpenetrate; there 
must be a fusion of our experience. We must 
attain a corporate life of the mind and spirit 
There must be a unity of purpose and ideal 
toward which we all strive with constant and 
ever-increasing enthusiasm. The responsibili 
ties of the various individuals who make up the 
college are not to be defined as specific duties 
but rather as a generous and whole-hearted devo 
tion to the common enterprise. The effective- 
ness of any person or group is not to be mea 
sured by a series of isolated and conscious 
actions, whose merits are in their performance 
as such, but rather in a eontinuous and spon- 
taneous flow of vital living. The individual 
rewards come not to him who remembers and 
can recount what he has done for the others, but 
rather to him who in doing has developed for 
himself and exemplified for others a pattern 
for a better and fuller life. 
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The effective college is more than the aggre- 
cation of its parts, for in the last analysis the 
college is the spirit which unifies and animates 
these components, endows them with organic 
vitality and makes them truly fruitful. It is 
well to acknowledge this central fact at every 
an administration or of 
a faculty or trustee or student committee meet- 
ing, or of a course or class or study project or 
of particiaption in any of our numerous college 
activities. Only to the degree that we hold con- 
tantly to our common faith shall we contribute 
to the success of the college and share in its real 
benefits. It is a lofty and exacting duty that 
aid upon us, but it is also a thrilling chal- 


becinning, whether of 


Who is the college? It is not a person; it is 
not a thing; it can not be weighed, measured, 
counted or otherwise objectively invoiced. It is 
something “eye hath not seen,” although we trust 

it has entered into the hearts of men. For 
equipment and personnel, its curriculum 

and system have been assembled and set going 
the hope that something imponderable but 
ipendously real will happen. Just as seeds 
re planted each spring with faith in nature, so 
the college looks to that vitalizing spirit which 
loves in the universe to bring about in the well- 
cultivated academie plot some germination of 
ideas, some evolution of human experience, some 
This is our end 
As we move harmoniously in our 
related spheres, this is the divine unheard music 


re, rich in promise. 


flowering of mind and spirit. 
‘eee 


na al 


aim, 
ope to ereate. 

Tuomas N. Barrows 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Like all social institutions in American life, 
the higher schools of learning for Negroes have 
Writers of note and 
ecturers of distinetion have all emphasized this 


become baffling problems. 


Po nat 
act, 


hala P i . 
‘eid in an attempt to discover and bring to the 


‘ore the erneial issues connected with the whole 
(uestion of the Negro college, in view of obvious 

Teachers among us have rapidly 
uiproved their aeademie status as shown by the 


‘iereased and inereasing number of higher de- 
A Journal of Negro Education, under 


Conferences of vital importance have been 


) 
social change. 


Yrees 
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the able editorship of Charles H. Thompson, has 
devoted a whole issue (yearbook) to the serious 
consideration of this problem. 

Recently, there has come from the West Vir- 
ginia State College Press a very valuable and 
provocative contribttion by the president of 
that institution. In this booklet, Dr. Davis! has 
arranged in general classifications statements of 
opinions which he received from some of the 
reputedly best minds and students of the nation. 
He does not seek to interpret his findings, but 
merely sets them down in bold relief, hoping, I 
opine, that they may furnish a basis for serious 
diseussion. 

There were 114 contributors to the study. 
They represent a wide geographical range. 
Among them are educators, business men, social 
workers, welfare workers, lawyers, journalists, 
physicians, men in government service, educa- 
tional and research specialists and religious 
workers. 

The edueator’s class was the largest single one. 
They (the educators) were of both races and 
included such notables as D. O. W. Holmes, Am- 
brose Caliver, Charles S. Johnson, Charles H. 
Thompson and Horace Mann Bond, to mention 
only five of them. Among the whites were C. H. 
Judd, Arthur Klein, E. R. Embree, J. H. Dillard 
and Leo M. Favrot. The contributors suggested 
problems in the collegiate education of Negroes 
which encompassed many areas of life. There 
is not sufficient space here to list the classifica- 
tions as made by the author of the booklet. But 
the larger number of problems as stated was 
grouped under the following heads: Curricu- 
lum (41), Objectives, Aims and Philosophy 
(38), Teachers and Teaching (31), Finance and 
Support of Edueation (31), Guidance and In- 
dividual Differences (23). The other classifica- 
tions listed in the bulletin involved the problems 
of administration and control, course content 
and method and problems of students directly. 

An analysis of the contribution by President 
Davis indicates rather impressively that the type 
of response a contributor made is directly asso- 
ciated with his or her special interest as mani- 
fested by training, experience and _ position, 
although this association is not complete in every 
‘ase. But this is to be expected in view of the 

1 President John W. Davis, ‘‘Problems in the 
Collegiate Education of Negroes,’’ West Virginia 
State College, June, 1937. 
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fact that a person, whether expert or otherwise, 
usually comprehends a problem in terms of his 
experience, direct or vicarious. This fact, how- 
ever, in my opinion, does not vitiate the general 
findings, but rather invalidates them, since the 
opinions as given represent a decidedly wide 
range of interests and areas of thought. In his 
introductory statement, Dr. Davis says: “The 
persons who have suggested the problems listed 
are by training, experience, and association 
qualified to make them. The possibility of harm 
from opinions of personal bias, if any, has been 
offset by persons whose approach to the subject 
was only objective.” 

One main and spirited argument which leaders 


that 


higher education among Negroes needs intelli- 


in education have persistently made is 
gent reorganization in view of the ever-increas- 
life. 
now is virtually platitudinous, but the author’s 


ing demands of modern This contention 
contributors seem to be in almost complete agree- 
ment on this point. A few, however, suggest the 
> &6 ” : : 
problem of “culture,” an elusive word, meaning 
The 


suggested problems propounded by others would 


perhaps refinement or cultivated manners. 


seem to imply that the much-heralded democratic 
concept in education, in so far as student admis- 
sion is concerned, has not at least been whole- 
heartedly accepted. These persons, if I interpret 
them rightly, find difficulty even in a demoeratie 
away 
from what R. M. Hutchins might approvingly 


climate of thought to wean themselves 
style “ancient purposes of higher education.” 
An increasing number of Negro educators 
have further contended that the very erux of 
the total problem is inherent in the fact that the 
Negro college needs well-defined objectives or a 
This 


would apply to the American college in general. 


sane philosophy to guide its behavior. 


They have also asserted with some foree that the 
present curricular pattern is the result of a 
transplantation of “unmistakable” ideas from 
the eastern universities where Negro students 
formerly sojourned in larger numbers. To those 
pioneers, that curriculum was good for the eol- 
ored citizen which had as many as possible of 
Yale 


Thus the eurrieulum 


the earmarks of Harvard, and Columbia 
and, in the West, Chicago. 
is a veritable hodge-podge with little considera- 


tion of the erying needs of our minority Ameri- 


ean group; and if there is a philosophy to pilot 
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the course of action, it is certainly not integrated 
and stated in a language that the ordinary stu- 
dent and teacher could understand. The seventy- 
nine problems, centered around the need of a 
philosophy and a reconstructed curriculum for 
Negroes, afford abundant testimony to the tena- 
bility of the argument already advanced before 
the survey now considered was made. 

The question of vocational training and voea- 
tional opportunity is still with us. We thought 
once that such a problem was solved for all time. 
We must admit that in this field much flounder- 
ing and confusion ensue. It is hoped that the 
holders of doctorates in the field of vocational] 
education may help to bring order out of the 
apparent chaos. Even this seems doubtful. 

For years the Negro college students them- 
selves remained undiscovered. They were con- 
sidered largely as “disciplinary,” not educational, 
problems—things to work on, not persons to 
work with. The “subject” was not made for 
them, but they for the subject. 
the next move was always theirs. 
bitrarily imposed were glorified, but little at- 
tempt was made to ascertain a standard excel- 
lence actually dictated by students’ abilities and 
adaptabilities. President Davis’s contributors 
say with a penchant: Carefully select students, 
recognize and provide for their individual dif- 
ferences, guide them by scientific method, in- 


In consequence 
Standards ar- 


tegrate their personalities, teach the whole 
student—whatever that means. As to their 


teachers, provide for their freedom of instrue- 
tion so that there may be insured freedom of 
learning; give teachers tenure of office, humane 
provisions for retirement; opportunities for 
study, research and travel. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the most 
acute problem facing the Negro college to-day 
is not so much one involving a lack of data or 
accurate and adequate information as it is in- 
telligent and aggressive action toward doing 
something with the data in an effort to modify 
and improve present procedures in higher edu- 
‘ation. The study by President Davis should 
afford the basis for useful discussion in both 
colored and white educational cireles that might 
lead finally to a more aimful course of action 
than is now apparent. 

Harry W. GREENE 

WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS IN 
WYOMING 


WyominG ranks first among the 48 states in 
the contribution made by its permanent school 
fund to the total cost of public elementary and 
secondary edueation. The income from this fund 
and from the leased lands has eontributed an- 
nually from 10.7 to 22.6 per cent. of the total 
cost of education during the period from 1900 
to 1934. During the biennium from 1932 to 
1934 these sourees contributed 17.8 per cent. of 
the total cost of publie elementary and secondary 
schools. No other state derives so large a per- 
centage of its school revenue from the income of 
permanent funds. In his recent study of the 
permanent school fund in Wyoming, Savage 
brings a challenge to the citizens of the state to 
assume the responsibility which is theirs for the 
protection of this fund. 


The people of Wyoming should be awakened to 
the facts regarding their permanent school fund 
and should take the necessary steps to protect the 
heritage which belongs to the school children of the 

There are over 3 million acres of unsold 
lands which, if sold at the established legal price 
would add approximately $30,000,000 to an already 
existing fund of more than $19,000,000. What a 
magnificent heritage to the schools of Wyoming. 
Every citizen of the state should feel his responsi- 
bility for the protection and safe management of 
this fund which is held in trust for the generations 


to come,! 


These facts assume additional significance 
when viewed against the background of experi- 
In at least one third of the 
states the so-called permanent school funds are 
nothing more than permanent debts of the state 
to the schools. Some of the states have adopted 


ence in other states. 


the policy of using all moneys paid into the per- 
manent school fund for state purposes and of 
establishing a debt on which the state has pledged 
itself to pay interest at a fixed rate to the schools. 
In other states only a portion of the permanent 


‘Walter A. Savage, ‘¢A Study of the Growth and 
Management of the Permanent School Fund in 
Wyoming,’’ Master’s thesis, University of Wyo- 
ming Library, Laramie, 1936. 


school fund has been so used. Writing of the 
situation in these states, Swift says: 


The situation in these states is a melancholy rec- 
ord of the outcome of the vast and generous grants 
bestowed by the Federal Government for the sup- 
port of public schools. The story told is one of 
amazing waste of a great national wealth.2 


This experience need not be repeated in Wyo- 
ming. Although threatened many times with 
dissolution, the fund is yet largely intact and 
the proper safeguards thrown about it now may 
preserve it permanently to posterity. 

In common with other Western states, on ad- 
mission to the Union, Wyoming was granted the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of land in 
every township for school purposes. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this land, together with 
royalties obtained from oil and mineral leases 
on school lands, are the basis of the common 
school permanent fund. Wyoming still retains 
title to approximately six sevenths of the land 
granted for school purposes and has in addition 
a fund of something in excess of $19,404,000. <A 
constitutional as well as statutory regulations 
provide for the investment of the permanent 
fund and its protection against loss. 

The management of the state school lands is 
entrusted to an ex-officio board, composed of 
the five elected state officers and a commissioner 
of public lands. In the past the legal provisions 
regarding the leasing of state lands have been 
inadequate and there is evidence that some 
revenue has been lost to the public schools. The 
average income per acre for lands leased for 
grazing purposes has been somewhat in excess of 
three cents per acre. The leasing laws pertaining 
to oil and mineral leases have operated, on the 
whole, very satisfactorily. 

The management of the permanent school fund 
is intrusted to an ex-officio board of three state 
officials who act under the direction of the legis- 
lature. This fund is invested in seven types of 
securities—eounty bonds, farm loans, irrigation 
and drainage district bonds, municipal bonds, 
school district bonds, state bonds and obligations 


2 Fletcher Harper Swift, United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 47, p. 35, 1922. 
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School 
bonds have on the average paid a higher rate 


and United States Government bonds. 


of interest than any other form of securities; 
moreover, there has never been a single case of 
default in this class of security. Irrigation and 
drainage district bonds and farm loans have on 
the whole paid the lowest rate of interest, and 
default has oceurred more frequently in these 
Although 
there has been no loss of any consequence to the 
permanent school fund, it is apparent from the 
study of investments that some loss will be 
The study makes three specific ree- 


classes of security than in any others. 


inevitable. 
ommendations for further safeguarding the fund 
and for better management of the state school 
lands. 

First, an independent board, composed of 
three members, appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the senate, is recommended for 
the administration of the permanent school fund. 
This board would have the power to employ an 
executive secretary experienced in the field of 
investments whose duty it would be to keep a con- 
stant accounting of all investments and to keep 
profitably invested all the moneys accruing to 
the fund. 

The the 
manner of investing the permanent fund. It 


second recommendation deals with 
suggests a restriction on investments in bonds 
of the state. 
the investments that may be made to include 
bonds in other states or their subdivisions. In 


the past a considerable amount of money has 


It also suggests the broadening of 


not been profitably invested. The recommenda- 
tion further suggests that restrictions be placed 
on the amount of the fund that may be invested 
in farm loans, reducing this figure to include not 
more than 20 per cent. of the total invested fund. 

A third recommendation deals with the setting 
up of more efficient checks on the fund and sug- 
gests the necessity of an external independent 
audit. 
the fact that there has never been an audit made 
of the permanent school fund. Such an audit 
would do much to establish confidence in the eiti- 


This recommendation is given in view of 


zens and the public officials. 

The study is pertinent because it suggests the 
necessity of careful management of both the 
fund and the school lands, and because it was 
made at a time when such provisions could be 


made effective which may serve to check dissipa- 
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tion or loss, which have too often taken place jn 
the funds of other states. 
W. C. Revsser 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


GIFT OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM oF 

ART TO THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

A UNIQUE educational opportunity has been 
embraced by the institutions of higher learning 
in the State of Florida as a result of the state’s 
acceptance of the John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art, and the home of the late John 
Ringling, known as “Cad D’a’Zan,” valued at 
many millions of dollars. 

For many years prior to his death on Decem- 
ber 2, 1936, John Ringling spent much of his 
time and a large part of his fortune in con- 
structing at Sarasota, Florida, a magnificent 
art museum and home and establishing within 
these edifices an expensive collection of the 
world’s finest masterpieces of art, including 
paintings, pictures, tapestries, antiques, sculp- 
tures and library of art books. 

Mr. Ringling envisioned the place of Florida’s 
institutions of higher learning in the perpetua- 
tion of his museum, and in his last will and 
testament bequeathed these properties to the 
State of Florida. The 
Florida legislature accepted this rare gift, and 
at such time as the property may be turned over 
to the State of Florida by the executors of the 
estate free and clear of obligation, it will be 
administered under authority of the State Board 
of Education and the State Board of Control in 
behalf of the two institutions of higher learning, 
the University of Florida for men at Gainesville, 
and the Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee. 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum, 
opened in 1931, together with the home of the 
late John Ringling, constitute one of the most 
complete and valuable collections of architee- 
ture, sculpture and painting in the United 
States. Its value is placed as greater than the 
combined value of the plants and equipment ot 
the institutions of higher learning belonging to 
the State of Florida. 

That the John and Mable Ringling Museum 0! 
Art has become one of the cultural centers of 
the South is attested by the attendance records. 
Students from the four corners of the world 
have visited the museum to admire and study 


recent session of the 
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the works of the masters, and during the several 
months of the tourist season of 1936-37, more 
than 20,000 people visited the museum each 
month. 

This extraordinary gift of Mr. Ringling to 
the State of Florida and its institutions of 
higher learning enables Florida to offer to its 
youth, the youth of the Southland, and in fact, 
the youth of the United States and the world, 
a great art center and a place for cultural train- 
ine, distinctive in our national educational his- 
tory. 

Educational advantages resulting from this 
itt will be available net only to students of 
the institutions under the board of control, but 
to all other colleges and the public schools of the 
state. Aside from the use of this vast store- 
house of masterpieces as a benefit to students 
in colleges and schools, there will exist an almost 
unlimited opportunity for adult education in 
the appreciation of architecture, sculpture and 
painting for citizens and visitors to Florida. 

The University of Florida, through its School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, and the Florida 
State College for Women at the present time 
‘onduet courses in art, architecture, landscape 
architecture, publie school arts and erafts, stage- 
raft, block printing, industrial arts, interior 
lecoration, costume design and the history and 
appreciation of art in its various manifestations, 
both in ancient and modern times. The acquisi- 
tion of the Ringling Museum and home naturally 
will enable an expansion of these courses and 
provide exceptional laboratory advantages for 
students. 

It is significant that southern countries have 
always been leaders in all the arts, countries to 
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which the world has turned, but whose glories 
have passed or are rapidly passing—Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Spain and those of earlier an- 
tiquity in Asia. The waves of cultural develop- 
ment have always been westward, and Florida 
appears in the latitude of fate’s resistless surge 
creating an ever new culture westward. 

It seems that this development is inevitable, 
and apparently Mr. Ringling has made it pos- 
sible for the State of Florida to be the agency 
for a program of adult education that will 
probably be unequaled by any other state in 
this section. With shortened years, days and 
hours for work, adult education is becoming 
each day more imperative, not only for the indi- 
vidual improvement of the citizenship, but as 
a partial solution of social problems. The in- 
creased leisure that is constantly developing 
must be utilized more by higher forms of diver- 
sion and interest if this nation is to maintain 
or improve the standard of social life. 

The University of Florida established a School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts in 1925, and the 
work has been developed along progressive lines. 
A representative of Columbia University re- 
cently spent three days studying the work, and 
in his report to the directing board of that uni- 
versity stated that the Florida School of Archi- 
tecture was one of the most forward-looking 
schools in America. 

Already twenty-one architectural graduates 
are registered architects in the State of Florida, 
and many others are employed in the office of 
Florida architects, and the records reveal that 
there is a demand for these graduates which 
exceeds the supply. 


F. S. R. 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE 
ON THE CONGRESSIONAL APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


| Ave, with mueh reluctance, affixed my sig- 
nature to H. R. 6958, the appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiseal 
year 1938. The principal item of difficulty was 
‘he appropriation of nearly fourteen and a half 
tullion dollars for the further development of 
vocational edueation—ten million dollars more 


than the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
which I presented to Congress. 

I recognize that a sound program of voca- 
tional education is greatly needed in the United 
States, but an appropriation at this time of the 
full amount authorized under the act of June 8, 
1936, known as the George-Deen act, is not the 
way to meet this need. 

On September 19 I appointed an advisory 
committee to study the experience under the 
existing program of Federal aid for vocational 
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education, the relation of such training to other 
forms of education, and to prevailing economic 
and social conditions, and the extent of the need 
At that time I 
called the attention of the committee specifically 
to H. R. 
quested the committee to study and report on the 


for an expanded program. 
12120, the George-Deen act, and re- 


present need for an enlarged program as pro- 
vided for in that act. 

va : ; , 

[The committee has since been at work in ac- 
cordance with those instructions. The necessary 
studies were planned and a staff of qualified 
personnel was employed. Information was ob- 
tained from the United States Office of Eduea- 
the 


Training and several other Federal agencies. 


tion, Federal Committee on Apprentice 

Further information was secured from officials 
administering vocational education and other 
forms of education in the several states and in 
many localities, and from a large body of eiti- 
zens interested in the development of a sound 
program of education. 

The committee conducted a total of nineteen 
days of conferences at Nashville, New Orleans, 
At these 
conferences the views were obtained of a large 


Chicago, New York and Washington. 


number of educational research workers and ad- 
ministrators, publie officials, agriculturalists, in- 
dustrialists, economists, merchants, personnel di- 
rectors, representatives of labor and other inter- 
ested citizens. 

The present session of Congress has witnessed 
the introduction of a large number of bills eon- 
with matters which would 
greatly increase the permanent financial obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. It seemed 
highly desirable to me that careful study should 
be given the problems involved in these and other 


cerned educational 


proposals with respect to public education. 

Accordingly, on April 19 I requested the com- 
mittee that I had appointed to give more ex- 
tended consideration to the whole subject of 
Federal relationship to state and local conduet 
of edueation. The enlarged assignment of the 
committee will be completed in time for consider- 
ation early next winter. 

The committee points out that the training of 
the personnel necessary for extension and im- 
provement of vocational education is a problem 
of the first importance. It also finds that read- 
justments to make possible a considerable ex- 
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pansion and improvement in the training of 
teachers can be made in most of the states under 
current appropriations. 

The fact can not be overlooked, however, that 
the teacher personnel is not now available jy 
most of the states to staff enlarged programs of 
vocational education unless certification stand- 
ards are materially reduced and teachers are 
employed who are not well qualified. In many 
instances vocational education is already suffer. 
ing from poorly equipped teachers, and it would 
be a grave mistake to dilute the standards of 
teaching still further. 

The committee has pointed out that the basis 
for the distribution of funds among the states 
as provided for in the vocational education stat- 
utes, including the George-Deen act, tends in 
many cases to inerease rather than to decrease 
inequalities in educational opportunity. These 
increased inequalities arise from the operation 
of the state minimum allotments and from the 
matching provisions. They arise also from the 
difficulties encountered in attempts to administer 
a voeational program in small rural high schools. 
The areas most in need of aid are frequently the 
ones least able to meet the matching and other 
qualifying provisions. 

It should be pointed out that Federal funds 
spent for the promotion of vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes and related statutes are 
by no means the only Federal appropriations to 
provide vocational training for the youth of the 
nation. During the past four years the problem 
has been dealt with in many ways. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration are among the newer agencies which have 
been concerned with problems of vocational 
training. The Congress of the United States 
had already appropriated substantial amounts 
to these agencies for activities designed to train 
youth for useful employment. The educational 
programs of these and other Federal agencies, 
old and new, are now being studied. 

It would be premature to launch a greatly eX- 
panded program in certain fields of voeational 
education before the report and recommenda- 
tions of the committee studying these problems 
are available for consideration. It is, in fact, of 
the utmost importance that action should awalt 
the committee’s findings, for at the present time 
the necessary statistical studies for planning e¢0- 
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nomically sound programs of vocational educa- 
tion do not exist. 

Much of the apparent demand for the imme- 
diate extension of the vocational education pro- 
m under the George-Deen act appears to 


—_ 
ram 


have been stimulated by an active lobby of voca- 
tional teachers, supervisors and administrative 
officers in the field of voeational education, who 
are interested in the emoluments paid in part 
from Federal funds. It is not without signifi- 
eance that in the course of the debates on this 
appropriation, members of both Houses of the 
Congress referred to the pressure exerted upon 
them by groups actively lobbying in behalf of 
the full appropriation. Evidence was read into 
the records of the debates in both Houses indi- 
cating that much of the impetus behind this 
movement emanated from a single, interested 
source, 

A considerable number of educators interested 
in general education, many representatives of 
organized labor and a large group of employers 
are profoundly dissatisfied with the results of 
vocational edueation under the existing set-up, 
ind have repeatedly urged that there be no 
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further expansion of vocational education pend- 
ing the report of the committee on the whole 
Federal program of participation in education. 

The advisory committee on education reports 
that it is unanimous in the recommendation that 
financial support by the Federal Government for 
the types of vocational education now receiving 
support should be continued without curtailment 
during the coming fiscal year. It is not in favor 
of the enlargement of Federal support of voca- 
tional education until consideration has been 
given to the whole subject of Federal relations 
to state and local conduct of education of all 
types. 

In view of the above, it is clear that I would 
be subject to censure if any of the $14,483,000 
appropriated in this act for vocational training 
were spent inefficiently or inadvisedly. The 
Congress having appropriated the money to the 
extent of $10,000,000 more than was recom- 
mended, I will, therefore, carry out what is ob- 
viously the intention of the Congress—that as 
much of the total sum shall be expended during 
the current fiscal year as can properly and use- 
fully be spent—no more and no less. 


REPORTS 


PREPARING FOR LIFE AT FORTY 

A Great deal is being written and said these 
days in justification and praise of adult educa- 
tion; that it is psychologically sound, philosophi- 
cally desirable, that a new curriculum and meth- 
odology will grow out of the movement, and the 
like. But little has been said—and less written 

about the student: where he comes from, what 
he’s like, why he attends and what he gets out 
After all, most of what we’ve 
done would be empty and meaningless if we had 


of the classes. 


no students. 

With this in mind, a survey was made of 
nearly 7,000 students who attended adult educa- 
tion classes under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in St. Paul last year. Each student 
registering for a elass was required to fill out a 
registration card which asked for such informa- 
lon as age, sex, marital status, occupation, edu- 
cation, subject he was registering for, ete. Some 
§,635 cards with enough worth-while information 
were collected and tabulated. 





Some of the interesting high-lights of the 
study are recorded here. 


AGES 
16 to 20... 1,243 36 to 40 1,006 
21 to 25... 1,148 41 to 45 540 
26 to 30........... 881 46 to 50 359 
31 to 35....... 669 51 and up . 377 


It is interesting to note that almost a third 
or slightly better than 27 per cent. were between 
the ages of 16 and 25. Is it chiefly youth that 
seeks educational advantages? Or didn’t the 
women tell the truth? 

Sex 

Women, 5,546; men, 2,089. The number of 
women more than doubles the number of men. 
We venture to suggest that this is characteristic 
of voluntary educational programs in most 
places. 

MARRIAGE 

This seemed to make little difference, the 
unmarried outnumbering the married 3,370 to 
3,017. The 248 students who did not report on 
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this were perhaps in some other marital category 
which was not provided. 
EMPLOYMENT 

Employed, 2,671; unemployed, 1,799. Of the 
(2,165) recorded in these 
figures, 1,929 were housewives. Like the item 
preceding it, this was so often unanswered that 
conclusions are difficult to arrive at. At least 
we do know that more of the students were gain- 
fully employed then those who were housewives 


large number not 


or unemployed. 

Of the 2,671 employed 2,018 
were privately (7.e., permanently?) employed, 
whereas 515 were employed on government (i.e., 
impermanent?) projects such as PWA, WPA, 
Employees on government emergency proj- 


students, 


ete. 
ects are seeking further education in about the 
same proportion as those permanently employed. 

Here, however, the largest single group of 
students, in fact almost a third, did not report 
their type of work, which again makes the results 


somewhat inconclusive. 
EDUCATION 


We found that almost 80 per cent. of our stu- 
dents had graduated from grade school. 42.09 
per cent. of our students graduated from high 
school, 11 per cent. from vocational or commer- 
cial school, and 11.18 per cent. attended but did 
not graduate from high school. On the whole 
then, some 4,385 or almost two thirds of those 
registered in adult education had some high- 
school training—a high edueational level when 
compared to the country as a whole. Two hun- 
dred and eighty had college or university de- 
grees; 557 had attended. In other words, 12.6 
per cent. had taken some advantage of higher 
learning. It would appear from these figures 
that those who had some education come back 
for more—at least until they get to the college 
level. 


ATTENDANCE IN OTHER ADULT EDUCATION 
CLASSES 


3,680 or 55.46 per cent. of our students were 
registered in only one class; 1,658 or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. took advantage of two or 
more classes, while unfortunately almost 20 per 


The adult 


cent. did not report on this item. 


education students in St. Paul were undoubtedly 
seeking specific rather than general training. 
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Two thousand seven hundred who had attended 
classes during the previous year returned for 
further work in 1935-36. But by far the greater 
number (4,653 or 70.12 per cent.) were new 
students. 

We find out more about our “students” when 
we take a look at the subjects they chose for 
study. Since choice of subjects was entirely 
optional and any group of ten people could 
organize a class, just what was it these people 
wanted? Let us assume here that the number 
of people registered for any subject is a fair 
index of its need and popularity with the adult 
population. Separated and ranged in order, 
they present this line-up. 


(1) English and (9) Fine Arts .... 252 
literature .. 1,420 (10) Crafts 194 
(2) Home econom- (11) Foreign lan- 
ies sssptpticcs AGE guage ...... 168 
(3) Speech arts 913 (12) Writing for 
(4) Music 715 publica- 
(5) Social studies 460 tion 104 
(6) Dramaties 450 (13) Miscellaneous 192 
(7) Commercial 406 (Current events, ‘‘So- 
(8) Vocational .... 290 cial guidance’’) 


Of the number listed after English and litera- 
ture, 564 were foreign-born people studying 
English and citizenship. If one were to add the 
104 people doing “writing for publication” it is 
rather startling to observe that English and its 
allied studies has a considerably larger registra- 
tion than any other field. Since so much of that 
work was corrective and remedial, can it be that 
we have been rather poorly trained in that tield— 
the one subject we are compelled to take longer 
than any other in school? 

It is also interesting to note that the ecompara- 
tively “impractical” and “cultural” subjects take 
five of the first six places and rank far ahead of 
the commercial and vocational activities. In 
fact, these five alone include slightly more than 
59 per cent. of the students. 

Many other interesting sidelights on our 
“student-body” are offered by the students them- 
selves through more than 600 letters that were 
sent in to the department. The following let- 
ters are chosen for their personal interest and in 
so far as possible represent the great variety of 
activities offered. After much elimination some 
eighteen were selected, excerpts of which are 
given here. 
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(1) This young woman points out some of have had a different attitude, even when I first got 
the obstacles adults encounter when they try to there. However, though the opinion I had was not 
na on with their learning. one which I am proud to confess, and while I 
a thought I might be treating myself to a few humor- 
ous ‘‘ha-ha’s,’’ I did attend the class, and was sur- 
prisingly much impressed, allowed myself a number 
of ‘‘ah-ah’s’’;—and stayed on to learn! Attend- 
ing this class has served to open up new vistas of 
thought, study and interest. . . . It gives many of 
us a feeling of poise, due to the fact that we become 
more sure of ourselves. It awakens other avenues 
of ‘‘curiosity.’’ And when I say ‘‘curiosity,’’ I 
mean in the sense of wanting to know, to dig down 
deeper into subjects, to be more aware, to be more 


I hardly know how to express what the class 
means to me. I have longed for such a class. At 
one time I asked a member of the school board if I 
eould attend the English class in the public schools. 
They gave me a number of reasonable excuses why 
it would not be advisable. I sought private lessons 
and found the price prohibitive. To find such a 
class provided for us is indeed a pleasure. I trust 
the classes may continue indefinitely —Miss H. 

2) This exeerpt suggests the possibilities for 


alert, to be more comprehending!—Miss 8S. 
occupational improvement and the part employ- ’ I 8 


ers can play. (5) A quaint little note from one of our 
| benefited by attending these classes by receiving foreign-born. 

a better position. My employer requested me to 
ttend this school on the idea of receiving better 
lucation in using my words and phrases to the 


I attended the school because I like to become a 
citizen. The reason is? I got my home here, for 
portection, to be loyal to this country, for love of 
America and to help select men to run the Govern- 
ment. In this letter I thank all the teachers for 
their hard work and their patience. God bless them 
3) How ean parents keep up with their chil- and this country.—Mr. N. 


if my new position as typewriter in- 
salesman in that course of work.— 


and even be of he ; ; 
ind even be of help to them ? (6) A married woman suggests the practical 


im glad of the opportunity this class gives me yalue of cultural training. 

earn the badly needed English. Shortly before 
gan, my son’s teacher told him to ask me to 
him-—L knew nothing about his work. That is 

sturted this elass hoping to better myself 

do believe I have learned quite a lot. I hope 

is not written too badly.—Mrs. Z. (foreign 


Being the unfortunate possessor of a voice that 
my critical family has called ‘‘battle thunder’’ I 
was especially interested in the instruction in 
Resonance. I am hoping that soon my voice will 
be that of Shakespeare’s heroine, ‘‘ gentle, low, and 
sweet,’’ an excellent thing in woman! It has been 
interesting to watch the metamorphosis of shy 

The following excerpt is quoted at length, housewives, who in their first speeches choked, 

e of its personal interest and with a feel- strangled and rolled their eyes heavenward, or kept 
that perhaps it is quite typical. them glued tightly to the floor. They are now rap- 
idly becoming tranquil, well poised women. By 
instruction in how to outline speeches, she has 
taught us mental tidiness, because one can not use 
a scrap-bag fund information to outline a speech.— 
Miss D. 


were to start to write a very brief summar- 

tobiography I might say ‘‘I was born ane 

to school ——,’’ and ‘‘ got married.’’ And 

would cover my life to date, that is in a super- 

way. One thing I would have to add, ‘‘ got 

d, and then fell into a rut.’? Why marriage (7), (8) and (9). The  hard-of-hearing 

| appear as the ultimate aim and cause wives group was, shall we say, more “voluble”’ than 

into a **rut,’? even mentally, is surely inex- most in expressing their varied advantages and 
‘usable, but unfortunately that is true of a great appreciations. 

uumber of us. And so it was with me! Whether 

ve become engulfed in a great wave of self-satis- 

‘action, or whether we become a slave to the habit 


¢ 


When I first joined your class, I had just lost my 
position and due to the fact that I was hard of 
hearing, finding a new one was just that much 


carelessness and just lose interest in anything 
xcept our domestic routine, I do not know. I must 
confess that my first visit to Mrs. ’s vocabu- 
“ity class was prompted by curiosity. Had I been 
about the work done in the class by someone 
knew what they were doing there, I would There are many more people with defective hear- 


harder. Coming down here gave me new courage 
and helped me to struggle along until I have again 
found a position at which I am contented and 
happy.—Miss B. 
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ing than any one could imagine because hearing 
defects are not as quickly brought to light as sight 
defects and other handicaps. No one thinks glasses 
are unusual but an ear defect seems different. A 
child with such a defect may become discouraged 
and quit school only to find his troubles multiply. 
We hope the classes will continue so we can make 
ourselves as capable as possible and have a more 
equal chance with our perfect hearing brothers and 
sisters, not only in the school room but in our future 
work and play. (Student forced to leave high 
school.) 

I wish all hard of hearing individuals might 
realize how much they could do for themselves by 
attending classes in lip-reading both from the point 
of view of lessening their handicap and enabling 
them to make social adjustment.—Miss E. 


(10) This salesman represents the plight of 
many in his oceupation. 

Now at 41 years of age the selling field is done 
for and I had this accounting background so in 
taking advantage of your classes I find myself 
rapidly picking up the old ends and as the account- 
ing field looks best of any now I believe I can 
make proper connections to provide for my family’s 
welfare for quite a few years to come. If for no 
other reason, these studies enable me to forget my 
worries, I know of men who are mighty glad 
these classes are available and I hope it will be in 
the program of WPA to continue them indefinitely, 
because they are a real necessity, a great good, and 
money well spent.—Mr. C. 

(11) The value of practical home economies 
is suggested by this mother. 


At a time when money was very scarce, I feel 
that I have been well dressed (also my two daugh- 
ters) due to the ideas and advice received from this 


department. May this good work go on! 


(12) A colored lass takes a flight in poetry 
to express herself. 
If I should try to express myself by saying what 
music means to me: 
Music gives life to the body, it also gives life to 
the soul; 
It drives away every sorrow, And brings with it 
joys untold. 
It makes you laugh while you’re sighing, It makes 
you dance when you’re blue; 
It makes it easier when dying, As you enter the 
earth made new! 
The continuation of the classes means life to me. 
Would love to go on and on until I reach my goal. 


(13) Is piano playing in the home dying out? 
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This mother suggests why it may be and hoy jt 
ean be prevented. 

I have always wanted to learn to play the piano, 
but have never been able to afford lessons. I fe¢] 
that I have found new happiness in learning as 
much music as I have in these last months. I would 
certainly like to have these to play at home, from 
the training I have received here. I plan to start 
teaching the eight year old boy after school is out. 
These classes have not only taught me how to read 
and finger music, but gives me understanding of 
harmony and composition and theory. I feel that 
my life is much fuller and richer through this musi- 
cal training. Incidentally, my son’s mark in music 
has advanced from C last fall to an A now, since | 
have been able to teach him how to read musie— 
Mre.t. 


(14) A barber speaks for one hundred and 
fifty of his mates, many of whom could not 
write. 

I have been a barber for ten years and I never 
thought there was so much to be learned that would 
help to make me a better barber as well as making 
it possible for me to make more money. So I want 
to express my thanks to the WPA for making it 
possible for us barbers to get this knowledge so 
cheap.—Mr. C. 


(15) A pathetie story which is only too com 
mon is told here. 

Because I have had a stroke which partially 
paralyzed my hand, I am unable to write and am 
asking a friend of mine to send you this letter in 
appreciation of the help that adult education has 
given me. Last fall I joined Mrs, ——’s class in 
reed work and haven’t missed a single day since. 
Imagine what it means to me to be able to do some 
really useful work again. Seven years ago I hada 
stroke, lost the sight of one eye, the control of my 
speech and my right leg and arm. Somehow I seem 
able to weave and have sold many of the articles 
that I made. This is the only thing I am able to do, 
so please put it on record that I am in great need 
of just such a class.—Mr. D. (his mark). 


(16) This young woman suggests the tre- 
mendous demand that ean be built up for adult 
education as people become aware of the man) 
needs it can fulfil. 

I am just one of the many people who are right 
now attending an Adult Education ciass. In m) 
opinion, the loud clamor that could be set up by the 
very large number of people who have benefited 
from these classes would assuredly shake the Rock 
of Gibralter itself! The wide and varied curricula, 
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ire, the arts, music, vocational and various 
cultural classes with its strong democratic appeal 
to everybody makes it ‘“something to write home 
>and so I write to you! 


1 + 
AVUUUL 


(17) This comes from a patient in a tuberecu- 
losis ward and opens up the imagination on 
what might be done for all handicapped people 
confined to institutions. 


The WPA subsidy affording adult education at 
Ancker Hospital is one of the most commendable 
of government projects. Since patients desirous of 
securing and furthering their education during long 
confinement are deprived of doing so because of 
the physical disability and financial difficulties, 
adult education in this institution is priceless. No 
amount of praise in connection with this great work 
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ean fully express my appreciation for having been 
given the opportunity to acquire knowledge. I sin- 
cerely hope some means will be found to continue 
this work and that we will be able to retain the 
valuable services of our teacher, who is a very effi- 
cient and industrious worker.—Miss G. 


(18) Perhaps this speaks for all of us who 
may be negligent in this common responsibility. 


The average high school course in government and 
polities is rather idealistic than practical and this 
class has helped bring it down to earth. For the 
first time in my life I am taking a real interest in 
politics and in my greatest privilege as a citizen 
of this country—my right to vote—Mrs. P. 

ARTHUR ARMSTRONG 


MINNEAPOLIS DEPARTMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GROWTH OF ENROLMENT IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS DUR- 
ING A THIRTY-YEAR PERIOD 


Tue facts presented in this study have been 
gathered from more comprehensive studies in 
public-school attendanee for South Dakota.* 
Briefly stated, this investigation deals with en- 
rolment growth in all publie schools of the state 
for a definite period, giving appropriate atten- 

the divisions of elementary and sec- 


] 


ee ] 
ondary scnoois. 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SOUTH 
0 TOGEIHER WITH NUMBERS AND PER- 
\GES OF INCREASE OVER A PERIOD OF 


FIvE-YEAR INTER- 
1935* 


THIRTY YEARS AT 
VALS ENDING IN 





Increase over year 1905 
Enrolment Number Per cent. 





156,244 
165,624 
163,366 
147,025 
131,042 
126,253 


109,151 
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_. Adapted from Department of Public Instruction, 
south Dakota. Twenty-first and Twenty-second Bien- 
nial Reports and Summary of Statistics, 1934-19365. 
otal South Dakota publie 
‘hools are shown in Table I, accompanied by 
‘ler Increases in number and percentage for a 


enrolments in 


_1 The data used in this presentation together with 
ier analyses are authorized for publication by the 

itt Dakota State Planning Board. Official re- 
ports of this body may be obtained by communi- 
cating w os central office at State College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak, 


period of thirty years. Increases in such enrol- 
ment appear at each five-year interval after 
1905, although such gains are not consistent. 
Judging from the gains in number and per- 
centage for the year 1910, it would have been 
reasonable to expect an increase of approxi- 
mately 34,000 pupils in 1915 or about 30 per 
cent. gain over the initial year of the period, in- 
stead of the gross gain of 21,911 pupils. It is 
fair to assume that the drouths of 1911 and 
1912 had their effect upon school enrolment in 
much the same manner as those dry seasons, in 
all probability, affected the general population 
in causing removals from the state. 

The year 1930 likewise reveals a reduced gain 
to the number of 2,258 pupils or the slight in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent. contrasted with a number 
or a percentage six or seven times as large as 
might have been expected with a normal gain 
for that year. It is a reasonable assumption 
that the factor of smaller families had begun by 
this time to be effective in the total public school 
It is evident, certainly, in the last 
year under consideration, during which an actual 
rather than a technieal loss of 9,380 pupils in 
total enrolment appears in comparison with the 
year 1930. 

Elementary school enrolments for the same 
five-year intervals are shown in Table II with 
corresponding increases in numbers and _per- 
centages over the initial year used in this study. 
The year 1915 shows a nominal gain of 1,892 
pupils over the previous interval, whereas the 


enrolment. 
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TABLE II 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF SouTH Dakota, TOGETHER WITH NUMBERS AND 
PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OVER A PERIOD OF 
THIRTY YEARS AT FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS 
ENDING IN 1935* 








Increase over year 1905 
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data concerning public schools as deseribed jn 
this study. These tendencies are shown for a 
period which, while not identical, is sufficiently 
similar to be justified in a comparison. The 
national data are outlined in Table IV: 

















Year Enrolment Number Per cent. TABLE IV 
~ - ar = INCREASE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 1) 

1935 118,940 14.6 UNITED STATES* — 
1930 134,286 29.4 
1925 138,495 33.5 = ~ 
1920 132,291 27.5 7 
1915 120,469 16.1 Enrolment Increase 
1910 118,577 14.3 
1905 103,766 Bre: Schools 1900 1932 Number — 

* Adapted from Department of Public Instruction, All ........ 15,503,110 26,275,441 10,772,331 69.5 
South Dakota. Twenty-first and Twenty-second Bien- Elementary . 14,983,859 21,135,420 6,151,561 41.0 
nial Reports and Summary of Statistics, 1934-1935. Secondary 519,251 5,140,021 4,620,770 889.9 


year 1930 shows an actual loss of 4,209 pupils 
and the year 1935 indicates a further loss of 
15,346 pupils. It is evident from these data 
that the losses observed in the total enrolment 
are traceable to heavier losses in the elementary 
school. 

High-school enrolments in the public schools 
of South Dakota are presented in Table III at 


TABLE III 


H1IGH SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
SouTH Dakota, TOGETHER WITH NUMBERS 
AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OVER A 
PERIOD OF THIRTY YEARS AT FIVE- 

YEAR INTERVALS ENDING IN 1935* 








Increase over year 1905 





Year Enrolment? Number Per cent. 
1935... 37,304 31,939 595.3 
Oo ae 31,338 25,973 484.1 
ABO «0% 24,871 19,506 363.6 
3020 .c% 14,734 9,369 174.6 
ol) 10,573 5,208 97.1 
7010 «+ 7,676 2,311 43.1 
1905 20> @8=— we ewes seen 





* Adapted from Department of Public Instruction, 
South Dakota. Twenty-first and Twenty-second Bien- 
nial Reports and Summary of Statistics, 1934-1935. 

+ Four-year high schools. 





five-year intervals for the thirty-year period 
under discussion. The data disclose an extra- 
ordinary growth for these schools, with con- 
sistent inereases in both numbers and percent- 
ages for each interval after the initial year. An 
unusual addition in numbers is observed for the 
year 1925, which reported 10,137 pupils more 
than the number shown for 1920. The year 
1935, moreover, presents an enrolment nearly 
seven times that of 1905 at an actual gain of 
31,939 pupils over the 5,365 pupils recorded for 
the initial year of the period. 

The tendencies indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs are quite in agreement with national 





* Adapted from United States Department of the 
Interior, “Biennial Survey of Education: 1930-1932,” 
Chap. I, Table 1, p. 46. 

With due allowance for the differences which 
appear between the percentages from the above 
table and similar percentages from Tables I-III, 
one still may see a common direction which is 
unmistakable. 

The facts revealed in this brief study cor- 
roborate other studies which have been made 
showing these tendencies: (1) The decreasing 
enrolments in the elementary school due to 
smaller families; (2) the increasing enrolments 
in publie secondary schools due, among other 
causes, to the growing popularity of education 
provided by such institutions; (3) the lowered 
gains in total enrolment which are due to the 
tendencies observed in elementary and _ secon- 
dary schools. The problem suggested by these 
trends and their relation to building programs is 
one, probably, whose full significance has not 
yet been interpreted for the public schools. 

KENNETH NILSON 


STATE PLANNING BOARD 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 
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